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EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 


Great New Street, London, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘Sphere, London.” 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be pleased to consider MSS. 
sent in by any contributor—whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending contributors are particu- 
LARLY RECOMMENDED to read carefully the columns of THE TATLER before 
contributing. 

WHAT the Editor requires are short, bright personal paragraphs about living 
celebrities directly within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and original 
anecdotes relating to men and women of the day are especially acceptable. 
Paragraphs compiled from biographical works are not invited. 

AS regards short stories, these.must be from 1,600 to 2,000 words in length and in 
keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the paper in which they are intended to 
appear. 

ALL paragraphs and stories should be addressed to the Society Editor. Where 
a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed every effort will be made to return 
promptly unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 

THE EDITOR cannot see contributors except by appointment. 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photo- 
graphs of important current social-events, of notable people, of interesting places, or 
of anything of an eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address of the sender, should always 
accompany such photographs. It must be distinctly understood that no one living 
in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has not the permission 
in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit tbe photograph to the Editor of 
THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER” 


AT HOME 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - - 14s. 1d, 
Three months - - - - - 7s. id, 
ABROAD 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s, od. 
Six months - - - - - - 19s. 6d. 
Three months - - - - - gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extva numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the 
departure ot the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great 
New Street, in English money, by cheques crossed ‘The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the 
Proprietors of ** THe Tater,” Great New Street, London, E.C. 
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VOLUMES I. to IX. of 


EERE See Ae yb ee 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 
Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained 
price 2/6 each. 


The Title Pages and Index to any volume of “ THE TATLER ae 
may be had free, upon application being made to the Office, Great 
New Street, enclosing Jd. Stamp to cover postage of same. 


NOW READY. 
Vols. 1.—XIV. of 
‘Salle, Cones obi daca, 


Vol. |. 18/6. Subsequent Volumes, 12/6 each. 
MAY BE OBTAINED FROM ANY BOOKSELLER OR NEWSAGENT. 


Cases for Binding, price 2/6.each, may also be obtained from any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or sent direct from the Office, Post 
Free, 2/10. 


a a RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK'S TATLER is 


as follows: Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part. of the world the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly ‘WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 
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AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED. BRILLIANCE, 


Original Drawings from 


QW IN Cis? 


IncLuDING Works By LINLEY SAMBOURNE, BERNARD PARTRIDGE, 
E. T. REED, RAVEN HILL, PHIL MAY, and others. 
Also Pictures by HERBERT J. FINN, GROSVENOR THOMAS, and others. 
NOW ON VIEW. ADMISSION FREE. 
CLOSES OCTOBER 17. 


WOODBURY PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHS of Famous Works by 
Old and Modern Masters from the National Galleries of Great Britain 
and the Continent. Tllustvated Catalogue Post Free, 1s. 
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Te Hee 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES 
FOR OCTOBER. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


CONTENTS: 
I. FAMOUS HOMES OF SPORT: Y.—ST. AUDRIES. 
ACLAND-HOOD, | Illustrated. 
DRIVING THE MODEST MOTOR. By Major C. G. MATSON, 


HUNTING COSTUME: A PLEA FOR ORTHODOXY. By LOUIS 
CORBALLY. Jliusirated, 


THE PRESENT AND FUTURE OF AMATEUR FOOTBALL. 
ALAN R. HAIG-BROWN. 


ON THE CROMARTY FIRTH. By ALBAN F. L. BACON. 
THE PAST CRICKET SEASON. By HOME GORDON. 


THE WILD GOOSE AND ITS CHASE, By L.H. DE VISME SHAW. 
Illustrated, 


ON LAKE MENZALEH. By CHARLES E. ELDRED,R.N. Illustr ted. 


THE RACING WORLD AND ITS INHABITANTS: VII.—BOOK- 
MAKERS AND BOOKMAKING. By A BOOKMAKER. 


ALADY’S DAY AMONG TURKISH PEASANTS. By the MARQUISE 
IVREA. Illustrated. 


BOOKS ON SPORT. 
A PRIZE COMPETITION. 


By ARTHUR 


By 


Illustrated. 


THE AUGUST AWARD. Illustrated. 


CoLourED PLATE By H. ALKEN. 
* THE WHISSENDINE APPEARS IN VIEW.” 
Of all Booksellers and at the Railway Bookstalls throughout the Kingdom. 


SMshs The Best THE 
Weekly 
S PEER EB A GNewensoer SPHERE. 


THE SPHERE for SATURDAY, OCTOBER 17, 


will contain, among many other interesting items, 


A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT OF GREAT INTEREST AT 
THE PRESEN MOMENT. 


THE FIGHTING PERSONALITIES OF 


THE: NEAR “EASY. 


THE TURKS. THE BULGARIANS. 
THE INSURGENTS. 


THEIR POSITIONS EXPLAINED BY SPECIAL MAPS AND TABLES. 


Tbs S REVERB. THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY “THE TATLER” 


Publishers ave requested to attach the price to all books sent 


Tue Sirver Butvtet. By Fergus Hume. 6:3. (John Long.) 
Tue Gate or Never. By G, C. Chatterton. 6s. (John Long.) 


Tue Masterrortk. Wherein is attempted the unravelling of the Strange Affair of 
my Lord Wyntwarde of Cavil and Miss Bitty Modeyne. By Haldane Macfall. 
6s. (Heinenann.) 


Puit May’s ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL. 


) 


THE DAMSEL AND THE SAGE; 
(Duckwor:h.) 


Six Fairy Prays ror CHILDREN. By Netta Syrett. 
Gop’s Scnotars. By G.F. Marsh. 6s. (Arnold,) 


Tue Gun AFIELD AND AFLoAt. By Henry Sharp. 
upwards of 30 Illustrations in the text. 12s. 6d. net, 


A Man’s Mirror. By Emily Pearson Finnemore. 6s. 


1903—1974. 18. (W. Thacker, 2, Creed Lane, 


A Womans Whimsies. By Elinor Glyn. 55. net. 


as. 6d.net. (Lane.) 


With 13 full page Plates, and 
(Chapman and Hall.) 
(Cassell.) 


Tue Bap Cup's Book or Breasts. Verses by H. Belloc. Pictures by B, T. B. 
1s. net. (Duckw rth.) 

A Deat in WHEAT AND OTHER Stories. By Frank Nortis. Illustrated. 6s- 
(Grant Richards.) 

“THe Dumpy Books For CHILDREN": FisHy-Winxre. By Jean C, Archer. ts. 6d. 


1s. 64. (Grant Richards.) 


Hor o'My THuMB AND O1HER 
(Grant Richards.) 


Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


Dumpey Proverss. By Honor C. Appleton. 
“THe LarGeER Dumpy Books FoR CHILDREN,” 
Farry Taces. With 30 Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 
Tre CuiLtp's Book or KNowLepGE. By Harry Rountree, 
(Grant Richards.) 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Steele. 


A Millionaire Irishman.—Mr. Rupert Guinness, who was 
married last Thursday to Lady Gwendolen Onslow, will 
some day be one of the richest men in the Empire. As 
the eldest son of Lord Iveagh he is the direct heir to one of 


Lafayette 


THE HON. RUPERT GUINNESS 


Who was married last Thursday to Lady Gwendolen Onslow, elder 
daughter of the Earl of Onslow 


the largest fortunes that has ever been amassed in the 
brewing trade. It is difficult, of course, to say exactly 
what Lord Iveagh is worth, but inasmuch as the Guinness 
brewery was floated at a capital of more than £5,000,000 and 
that Lord Iveagh retained a big share in the concern he must 
be almost, if not quite, the wealthiest man in the House of 
Lords. He is one of the select few who has a private 
tennis court, and owns in addition to a palatial residence in 
Dublin the famous sporting estate of Elvedon which he 
acquired from Prince Dhuleep Singh, and last year he 
paid £500,000 for a portion of Lord Kensington’s estate. 
Mr. Rupert Guinness is chiefly known as one of the finest 
oarsmen of modern times, but he has inherited a shrewd 
business instinct from his father and has put in a long 
and arduous apprenticeship in the Dublin brewery. Lady 
Gwendolen is an excellent linguist and came out at the 
head of a list of over 7,000 competitors at the College of 
Preceptors recently. Mr. Guinness’s marriage has made 
him the brother-in-law of a chief of the Maoris. One of 
Lord Onslow’s sons, who was born when his father was 
Governor of New Zealand, was christened by the Maori 
name of Huia, and this compliment the Maoris returned by 
creating the little boy a chieftain. 


Eloquence in the Making.—Hitherto people have been 
under the impression that Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches were 
more or less impromptu, or at least that he did not rehearse 
his ‘‘ effects ’’ though he may have marshalled his facts and, 
perhaps, thought out the line of his argument beforehand. 


One of his admirers, however, says he declaims the whole 
in advance to his private secretary. I suppose this is 
approximately true of all great speakers, though few like 
to admit it. In exceptional instances when thoroughly at 
home with the subject it may be that the abler ones attempt 
the impromptu and succeed; but the gift of thinking 
as well as speaking to the extent required for a lengthy 
oration is one rarely enjoyed even bya first-class statesman. 
Lord Beaconsfield used so deliver his ‘‘ draft” speeches to 
his wife. John Bright has been known to do the same with 
his particular friends for audience. In the days when he 
was Home Secretary Sir William Harcourt diligently prac- 
tised his principal speeches in private with the aid of a 
looking-glass. I have heard that the late Lord Salisbury 
got up his great efforts vervbatim in his arm chair with 
eyes half-closed, while Mr. Gladstone rehearsed his with 
Mrs. Gladstone as carefully and persistently as a star actor 
preparing for a new piece. 


A Nice Point for a Jury—In Cork at the borough 
sessions last week the jury had rather a unique decision to 
make. A man was brought up charged with breaking a 
plate-glass window and stealing several bottles of whisky. 
He pretended, however, to be a deaf-mute and refused to 
plead, whereupon a jury was empanelled to decide whether 
he was “mute of malice’ or “by the visitation of God,” 
and promptly decided he was ‘‘mute of malice.’ It is not 
often such a decision is heard of nowadays, but in former 
times it was frequently given. 


Real Jewels on the Stage.—Miss Fannie Ward wears only 
some of her diamonds in The Climbers —about £15,000 
worth (she possesses about £50,000 in jewels altogether), 
and this lot includes her five-rope pearl necklace, said to be 
equalled in value only by a necklace owned by the Queen. 
Perhaps it may be “‘news”’ that the jewels in The Climbers 
are looked after by a man from Lewis’s bank. He is in 
charge of them, bringing them before the play and taking 
them away after. 


G "den ».. 


Campbell & Gray 
THE DAIRY EXHIBITION AT THE AGRICULTURAL HALL 


Showing Londoners how butter is mado 


THE PATLER 


“Letty."—Mr. Pinero’s latest play 
is more or less a melodramatic story, 
but it ultimately presents a problem 
which is bound to become of increasing 
interest. The same issue was presented 
in a cruder way in Miss Syrett’s Finding 
of Nancy ; Mr. Pinero’s answer is more 
elaborate but it is as unsatisfactory. Letty Shell, clerk in a 
bucket shop, becomes intensely interested in Mr. Letchmere, 
a married bachelor. He does not tell Letty that he cannot 
possibly marry her until she has become fascinated with him. 
He advises her to marry one of her “ governors,” a vulgarian 
named Mande- ville. In amoment 
of pique she agrees. Later in 
the same even- ing Letchmere and 
Mandeville en- counter one another 


in a café fand : Mandeville plays 
the bounder. \ Letchmere carefully 
pointing out the Se fact to Letty invites 
her to share 7 what lot he can-give 
her. She goes f to his rooms and is 
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Ellis & Watery 


MASTER JACK ESMOND 


Master Esmond is a son of Mr. H. V. Esmond, the brilliant dramatist, and 
Miss Eva Moore (Mrs. H. V. Esmond), who is now acting in her husband’s 
play, ‘‘ Billy's Little Love Affair’) 


grapher is ‘so good” and she maintains that she is happy, 
but somehow or other there is an unpleasing air of doubt in 
the whole situation. The play contains some of Mr. Pinero’s 
most careful work, but to me it all seemed a little laboured, 
and it was as if Mr. Pinero had sat too long at his task and got 
a little lost in the process. The acting is not all so good as 
it might be. I miss something in Miss Van- 
brugh’s Letty although it is undeniably clever 
Mr. H. B, Irving is excellent as Letchmere 
and a great hit was scored by Miss Nancy 
Price, who plays the part of a rapacious shop- 
girl to the very life. Miss Sarah Brooke made 
a welcome appearance in the part of Letch- 
mere’s sister, who justifies her family tradition 
of being a “ rotten bad lot.” 


The Servant-maid Question.—A novel form 
of co-operative business has been started in 
New York, It is to overcome the servant 
problem. Twelve families have joined together 
and have rented a floor of a building in the 
public square, which has been divided into two 
large rooms—a kitchen and a dining-room; 
here the twelve families, comprising about 
thirty people in all, will take their meals. 
Each member has to contribute £1 on joining 
for the purchase of the necessary fittings. Two 
ladies will serve for a fortnight at a time as a 
supply committee. They will buy all the food, 
obtaining bills for everything so that the ac- 
counts can be duly audited and the expenses 
apportioned pyvo vata. Deductions will be 
made for meals not taken and extra charges 
for visitors. 


Speed of Electric Trains.—The fact that an 
electric car abroad on a trial trip has just 
accomplished the terrific speed for a short 


A Balloon Journey Across 
Europe. 
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distance of 120 miles an hour recalls 
the fact that Colonel Crampton two 
years ago when addressing a meeting at 
Glasgow stated that.one hundred miles 
an hour could easily be reached with 
safety by electric traction. Though the 
statement was strongly combated in 
some quarters at the time it has been proved since then that 
one hundred miles per hour can be accomplished quite 
readily and safely by electric motor engines. It is, however, 
not so easy to find drivers whose nerves are strong enough 
to stand the strain of driving a car at 120 miles per hour. 


The Depravity of the Smart Set.—The wickedness of the 
rich is a favourite theme with street preachers, and 
periodically certain newspapers seek to gratify their 
old readers and to attract new ones by denouncing the 
iniquity of modern society. I read somewhere the other 
day the announcement of a series of revelations shortly to 
be published in a weekly paper of the infamous state of 
things prevalent in what is known as smart society in 
London. I have no doubt that these articles will be highly 
interesting to those who love such sensations, but whether 
they will even remotely portray the habits and manners of 
those whom they profess to describe is exceedingly question- 
able, for the fact is that except Anthony Hope and E. F. 
Benson no writer of the present day can treat “society ”’ 
convincingly. It isimpossible to read a page of the average 
society novel without discovering that the writer has never 
set foot even on the border of the land he or she undertakes to 
describe. To create a duke or even an earl in fiction some- 
thing more is necessary than merely affixing a title. Smart 
society may be thoroughly rotten, but its rottenness is not that 
of the suburbs. How it disports itself in private is only known 
to itself and its lackeys, and lackeys are poor novelists. 


He Abused it.—It was at a dinner party when the cigars 
came round. One of the guests was a rabid anti-everything- 
ite, and he not only declined a cigar but proceeded to 
expound somewhat violently his belief that tobacco was a 
device of the evil one which did harm to both body and 
soul. His reasoning was not very clear and it bored the 
rest of the party, who were all smokers. One of them 
therefore spoke up and said, ‘‘ Which do you consider 
worse, the use of a thing or the abuse of it?” ‘“ The abuse, 
of course,’’ cried the other. ‘‘Then see what a bad state 
you must be in; I only use tobacco and you abuse it.”’ 


Covent Garden as Venice.—When I turned to the Opera 
House on Friday for the first ball of the season it was to 
find myself in Venice at carnival-time. There are gondolas 
(painted, of course) and the Campanile has been specially 
re-erected for the gay masqueraders of Bow Street. 


CROSSING EUROPE IN A BALLOON 


This photograph shows the four balloons which attempted to cross Europe last week 


from Paris 
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“THE TATLER’S” WINTER PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Valuable Prizes for Our Readers. 


Orr to the great popularity which attended our first monogram competition a year ago we’have decided to start 

a somewhat similar competition, but constructed on more popular lines. In that competition, it will be remembered, 
prizes were offered for the best solutions of quotations expressed in monogram form. In the present competition the 
monogram form will still be adhered to, but instead of quotations from well-known authors, which gave perhaps an undue 
advantage to literary experts, the sentences will be selected entirely from the editorial and advertisement pages of THE 
Tater and Sphere from August 1, 1903, to the date when the competition closes. Fyvom each sentence, however, one word will 
he omitted which must be filled in by the competitors. The position of the missing word each week will be indicated by a space. 
In the sentence given this week, for example, it is the fifth word which has been omitted. The prizes will be:— 


FIRST PRIZE—A Magnificent 140-guinea Erard Grand Piano. 


Second Prize—The “Hamilton” Gold Watch (thinnest keyless watch in 
the world), value 35 guineas. 

Third Prize—A Beautiful Framed Coloured Picture by Greiffenhagen. 

Fourth Prize—A Double-page Black-and-white Drawing by Stanley Berkeley. 

Fifth Prize—A Full-page Drawing by C. Wyllie. 


+ This competition began in the issue of October 7. Back num- 


bers can be obtained from the newsagent or at the bookstall, or 


Sixth Prize—A Full-page Drawing by F. Pegram. from the publisher, TaTLER Office, Great New Street, E.C. 


MONOGRAM NO. 2 


- RULES AND HINTS FOR COMPETITORS: - 


4, No person directly or indirectly 
connected with the staff of “ The 
Tatler” or “ The Sphere” will be 
eligible for a prize, 


l. This competition will run for 
twelve weeks in all, closing in the 
issue of December 23, 

2. Solutions must not be sent in 
week by week. Competitors must 
wait till the competition is over and 
then send in their answers, which 
will be received any time between 
Wednesday, December 23, and Friday, 
January 1, 1904, inclusive. Solutions 
must be addressed to “ The Monogram 
Editor, ‘ Tatler’ Office, 6, Grear New 
Street, E.C.”’ 

3. The first prize will be awarded 
to the competitor who succeeds in 
deciphering correctly the largest num- 
ber of sentences. The other prizes 
will be awarded in order to the com- 
petitors who correctly decipher the 
next largest number of sentences, In 
the event of a tie or ties for any of 
the prizes the Editor reserves the right 
of deciding how the prizes shall be 
awarded, and the Editor’s decision on sheet of paper on which their solu- 
evety matter must be regarded as tions are written, Any violation of 
final. The 140-guinea Erard Grand Piano this rule will entail disqualification. 


5. Solutions must be written legi- 
bly on one sheet of paper and must 
be numbered to correspond with the 
monograms they represent. There is 
no need to cut owt the monograms, 
but each week while the, competition 
lasts a coupon will be printed on the 
page which faces the inside of the 


back of the cover, i.e. the same 
page_on which the Insurance Coupon 
appears, and these coupons, twelve in 
all, must accompany solutions, 


6. Competitors may send in as 
many sets of solutions as they please, 
but each set must be accompanied by 
twelve coupons, 


7. Competitors must write their 
names and addresses legibly on the 
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Missing Ladies and Hidden Treasures. 
—When a London daily newspaper 
lately started a missing lady of their 
own and offered a reward of £100. to 
anyone who could find her complaints 
were heard that every good-looking young girl in London 
who ventured abroad alone found herself pestered by young 
men anxious to know if she was the missing lady. Now 
the hidden-treasure craze seems likely to end in trouble. 
A young man who was found the 
other day prowling round a farm in 
Essex under suspicious circum- 
stances declared “he was looking 
for the hidden treasure. On the 
strength of this assertion the police 
allowed him to go free but insisted 
on his leaving the farm premises. 
This opens up all sorts of possi- 
bilities. Prospecting bur- 
glars have only to mutter 
the words, ‘hidden trea- 
sure,” to escape arrest, 
while the real searcher after 
buried treasure stands an 
excellent chance of losing 
his prize by the interference 
of the police. 


Nelson in Wax.—Nel- 
son, it is perfectly clear, 
expected to be buried 
in Westminster Abbey, 
and when he was not there 
was great lamentation 
among the minor 
canons and lay vicars 
of that edifice. The 
reason was this. In 
the eighteenth century 
no small portion of the 
income of those canons 
and vicars was derived 
from the fees which 
were charged for ad- 
mission to the wax- 
works of the abbey, 
and it was necessary 
to keep the exhibition 
up to date for the sake 
of the exchequer. 
When in the early nineteenth century the Abbey was 
deprived of such a rare attraction as would have been 
furnished by the presence of Nelson’s tomb, and when, 
in consequence of the victory of St. Paul’s in the fight 
for his body the crowd began to desert the ancient 
minster, the officials thought it was time to manufacture 
a counter attraction. Hence the effigy of Nelson in wax 
which may be seen at Westminster to this day. It is 
said to have been made from a smaller figure for which the 
great admiral gave a sitting, and in any case the clothes, 
with the exception of the coat, were once actually worn by 
the victor of Trafalgar. The minor canons and lay vicars 
had their reward. As soon as the effigy was set up in the 
abbey the crowds deserted St. Paul’s and returned to their 
former allegiance. 


of elephants in Berlin 


Against Accident. — Mr. Shadbolt, who was recently 
drowned at Mullion in Cornwall, it has been stated was 
insured to the amount of £24,000 against fatal accident. 
Few men in this country are insured against such an event 
for anything like so large a sum, £2,000 being as a rule 
the maximum policy against such a death. In America 
men insure far more commonly against fatal accident than 
is done in this country. There are plenty of men in New 
York. who are insured for £10,000 in accident offices, and a 
policy for £15,000 was recently paid in Chicago to the heirs 
of a policyholder who was killed whilst cycling. 


“ Little Mary.”—-Mr. Barrie’s wit once gave a splendid 
advertisement toa smoking mixture, and now Little Mary 
is being used in a similar way. Mr. Beecham in particular 
has blossomed out with a jingle on it. May I offer mine :— 


Little Mary had some lamb— 
The waiter called it so, 

It might have been an aged ram, 
Because it would not stow. 


A Croquet Champion. 


AN ELEPHANT AS CHAUFFEUR 


This photograph shows the latest novelty in the training 
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Woman the World Over.—Now that 
we are threatened with a daily paper 
written ‘by women for women” I[ 
may point out that London is not 
first in the field in feminine matters. 
The pioneer of the exclusively feminine papers was, I 
believe, Parisian. No doubt London is very advanced 
where Her Majesty Woman is concerned ; she has her clubs 
there and even her chambers, but in New York she has all 
these and more also. There is a big hotel, the Martha 
Washington, run by women, staffed by women, and patro- 
nised by women only. The whole of its 416 rooms are 
occupied by women, and hundreds of would-be women 
guests are turned away from its hospitable doors. When I 
first heard of this strange phenomenon I confess I was 
inclined to be sceptical, but my informant explained that 
though mere men were not admitted as guests the women 
who were might receive as many men visitors as they choosé. 
These useless appendages whom women love to dangle at 
their apron strings may be seen by the score lolling about 
in the lobbies waiting for a radiant somebody or enjoying a 
téte-a-téte on the roof if they are in luck. The fair guests are 
all particularly cheerful as if they enjoyed the luxury of 
gadding about the upper corridors en déshabille without the 
risk of meeting a man, but I am told 
the waitresses are aweary. Lovely woman 
—in New York—has not yet mastered the 
masculine art of tipping. 


Many Happy Returns to—October 14: Sir 
William Harcourt, 1827; Lord Glentworth, 
1894; Lord Hugh Cecil, M.P., 1869; Lord 
Douglas Graham, 1883; Lord Ivor Spencer- 
Churchill, 1898. October 15: Prince Carol of 
Roumania, 1893 ; Lady Lonsdale. October 16: 
Lady Balfour of Burleigh; Lord Francis 
Hervey, 1846; Lord Erne, 1839; Lord Cavan, 
1865; Sir Guy Campbell, 1854; Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, 1863. October 17: Duchess of 
Saxe-Coburg; Lord Selborne, 1859; Lord 
Kilmarnock, 1876 ; Lord George Cholmondeley, 
1887; Lord Townshend, 1866. October 18: 
Lord Stratheden 
and Campbell, 
1829; Sir Hugh. 
Cholmeley, 1839 ; 
Sir. Norman 
Pringle, 1871, 
Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, 1831; Mr. Luke Fildes, 
R.A., 1844. October 19: Lady 
Cork ; Lord Longford, 
1864; Sir W. R. Mur- 
ray, 1840, October 20: 
Duchess of  Suther- 
land; Lord Gains- 
borough, 1850; Lord 
Pirbright, 1840; Lord 
Guillamore, 1841. 


Lavis 


A CROQUET CHAMPION 


Mr. Maxwell Stuart, winner of the men’s singles at Eastbourne 
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The Croydon Ghost.— It is curious 
how infectious is the sight of a ghost; 
let it once get about that one has 
been seen in a district and quite a 
number of authentic witnesses. will 
spring up to give evidence concerning the presence of the 
eerie visitor. The Croydon ghost may be a genuine 
specimen of his class, but he should do something more 
than merely walk about at night, which is a commonplace 
sort of thing. There is a district in the west of Cork where 
a ghost appeared some 
years ago; at least. so it 
was stated in a_ focal 
paper. It appeared once 
every night for some 
months until everyone for 
miles around had seen it, 
or rather him, for it was 
recognised to be the shade 
of a certain departed and 
once very popular pub- 
lican. It transpired after 
a time, however, that the 
proprietor and editor of 
the local journal had in- 
vented the first rumour 
of the appearance of the 
ghost. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s Host. 
—Mr. Parker Smith, who 
entertained Mr. Chamber- 
lain at Jordan Hill during 
his visit to Glasgow, is a 
son of the famous mathe- 
matician, Dr. Archibald 
Smith, who was at one 
time member of Glasgow 
University. Mr. Parker 
Smith is a Wykehamist and proved the force of heredity 
by becoming fourth wrangler in the mathematical tripos at 
Cambridge twenty-three years ago. Jordan Hill, where he 
lives, is over one hundred years old, and is said to have 
owed its name to the Knights Templar, who thought that 
the fine view over the valley of the Clyde resembled that 
over the valley of Jordan. 


TWO OLD DUKES. 


TWO FAMOUS DUKES THAT WERE SOLD LAST WEEK 


The figureheads of the old wooden ships, the Duke of Wellington and the Duke of Marl- 

borough. Each ship has a most interesting history attached to it. It was from the Duke of 

Wellington that Sir Charles Napier flew his celebrated signal before Cronstadt, ‘‘ Lads, 

sharpen your cutlasses and the day is ours." 

the biggest wooden battleship that was ever built. Lord Charles Beresford joined her in 
1861 as his first ship 


The Duke of Marlborough is a specimen of 
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Race-card Remembrances, or a Royal 
Race Card.—A favourite souvenir of a 
successful visit to a racecourse is a fac- 
simile reproduction of the railway ticket 
used to journey to the meeting. These 
are beautifully enamelled in the correct colours on match- 
boxes and are greatly in vogue with stockbrokers. Specimens 
of these are generally to be seen in the window of a jeweller’s 
shop adjacent to ‘‘ Gorgonzola Hall.’’ Race cards with their 
hisroglyphic markings of transactions in Tattersall’s are 
treasured, especially those 
in connection witha great 
race. One of John Por- 
ter’s many curiosities in 
the Kingsclere museum 
is a race card with a 
most interesting history. 
It is the identical one 
held by our present King 
when he witnessed the 
race for the St. Leger 
won by the never-beaten 
Ormonde, and is printed 
on satin. This was gra- 
ciously given by him after 
the race to the late wife 
of the Kingsclere trainer ; 
it is now framed in a 
fire screen and greatly 
valued by the genial 
master of Park House. 
It is a unique reminder 
of the prowess of ‘‘the 
horse of the nineteenth 
century.” Numerous rac- 
ing men possess collec- 
tions of race cards em- 
bracing several decades 
of turf life and running 
into thousands. Many celebrated owners of the past have 
eschewed betting books, preferring to pencil their trans- 
actions on their race cards. One of the most important 
collection of cards in England: and which is valued at 
several thousand pounds contains that used by the Marquis 
of Hastings on Hermit’s disastrous Derby day. Race cards 
such as this are frequently purchased by ardent collectors, 


| 


THE BIGGEST LION 


IN THE NEW YORK ZOO 
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The Partridge Difficulty.—The failure 
of the partridge ‘season has drawn 
attention once more to the absolute 
necessity of artificial rearing. If part- 
ridge shooting is to continue in this 
country—and it has certainly proved the most popular 
form of sport with the gun—something must be done 
to preserve the little brown birds from the eccentricities 
of our climate. At present, during the critical time, 
they are left to the mercy of the winds and rains to bea 
prey to every ‘furred or feathered enemy ; the consequence 
is that very few partridge bags of any size have been 
obtained this season, and although October may yield 


FEEDING YOUNG PHEASANTS AT DUNSFOLD 


drivers slightly better results the fact remains 
that on three shoots out of four, especially in 
the south of England, no good sport is likely 
to be obtained in the fields without denuding 
them of breeding stock. There are, indeed, 
whole districts where nothing but several years 
of nursing and the introduction of foreign eggs 
can restore the stock of partridges. The idea 
of rearing partridges artificially is by no means 
a new one. The late Maharajah Dhuleep 
Singh’s record of 780 partridges to his own gun 
was made up of a number of hand-reared birds. 
In the sixties the artificial rearing of partridges 
was carried to great lengths, whole staffs of 
gamekeepers being employed on the big estates 
for this purpose alone. 


Some New Experiments. — Of course, the 
hand-rearing of partridges is attended with 
considerably more difficulty than is that of 
pheasants. The partridge will only pair by 
natural selection and is the husband of only 
one wife. In France a satisfactory system of 
rearing has been adopted by the Duc de 
Montebello, the Marquis of Beauvoir, and other 
proprietors. The method is to erect a large 
central pen about 6 ft. high wherein a large 
number of birds are placed in the winter. 
Smaller enclosures open out of the big central 
pen, and to these the pairs are removed when the time 
comes for the birds to choose ‘their mates. The eggs if 
scattered about are collected and the hens begin to sit, and 
in about three weeks the young ones appear. They are fed 
for a few days on ants’ eggs and are turned out a week 
or ten days after hatching. Such is the French method 
of partridge rearing. 


An English Method.—At Eynsham Hall, Mr. Mason’s 
seat near Oxford, another method has been tried success- 
fully. According to a writer in.a morning contemporary 
Hungarian eggs are hatched out in large numbers under 
small-sized hens, and operations are assisted by employing 


Partridge and Pheasant Rearing. 


FEEDING YOUNG PARTRIDGES WITH ANTS’ 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON, WARWICKSHIRE 
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incubators. The first few days after 
the chicks hatch out constitute the 
critical period, and plenty of suitable 
food should then be ready for them. 
Failing ants’ eggs, meal and yolks of 
hard-boiled eggs are very good. At Eynsham the young 
birds are not turned out until about six weeks old. 
Once liberated in the cornfields they make rapid pro- 
gress and soon collect in coveys. Without resorting to 
artificial rearing much may be done to improve partridge 
shooting by waging war against vermin and protecting the 
nests in fox-hunting countries. In the case of deéserted 
nests the eggs should be taken up and placed under a 
sitting hen. A partridge will hatch out half as 
many eggs again as she usually lays; that 
is to say, instead of fourteen she can hatch 
twenty eggs. 


The Rearing of Pheasants.—Pheasant shoot- 
ing does not present the same risks and dis- 
appointments as partridge shooting. Pheasants 
are much easier to rear, and the rapidity with 
which, although hand-reared, they become 
absolutely wild after a few months accounts for 
the growing popularity of pheasant shooting. 
If it were not for the love of making big bags 
the supply of birds would probably be 
equal to the demand without resort to artificial 
means. Two systems of pheasant rearing are 
in vogue in this country. Some people take 
up the hens before the coverts are shot at all ; 
their wings are clipped and they are confined 
in pens to which, in the spring when the 
mating season starts, openings are made to 
permit the cocks to obtain access to them. 
Hen pheasants will lay from twenty-five to 
thirty eggs, half of which are placed under 
fostermothers. The other method is to allow 
the hens to lay under natural conditions and then 
collect the eggs and hatch out in the same way. 


EGGS AT SINGER GRANGE NEAR 


Mr. G. H. Arlington, the well-known cricketer, feeding young partridges hatched by the hen 

in coop, the mother partridge having been taken off her nest by a fox. These young birds, 

of which there are eight, will run about all over Mr. Arlington and sit on his shoulders, 

flying to him in a covey. They will let no one else approach them. Mr. Arlington is one of 
the best all-round cricketers of to-day, having made ten centuries this season 


Hand-reared and Wild Birds.—A great deal of nonsense is 
frequently talked by those who know nothing of the subject 
about the cruelty of shooting artificially-reared birds. Asa 
matter of fact it is practically impossible to distinguish 
between wild’ pheasants and those which have been arti- 
ficially bred and turned out on the same woodland. The 
artificially-reared birds are strong on the wing, quite as 
large, and every bit as good-looking; they. require quite 
as much shooting. The excitement and rush of a rise of 
pheasants, the beauty of their colour, their speed, the diffi- 
culty of killing them, and the considerable amount of 
shooting concentrated in a day’s work give a_ peculiar 
fascination to this particular form of sport. 
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The Autumn Handicaps.—A favourite 
mode of speculation in connection with 
the Cesarewitch and Cambridgeshire 
takes the form of double events. By 
this method:a small investment if suc- 
cessful may land a small fortune as the long odds of 2,000 
or even 3,000 to 1 are obtainable against certain combina- 
tions of horses. One horse is selected for each race and 
the odds laid 
against the first 
are multiplied by 
those on _ offer 
about the chance 
of a second animal. 
In the event of both 
the horses being 
quoted in the bet- 
ting market at 50 
to 1 it will be seen 
that the outlay of 
£1 may win for 
the lucky, or it may 
be astute, investor 
£2,500. At 
this period of 
the year a 
huge sum of 
money is laid 
out in this 
manner by 
what are 
called in ra- 
cing parlance 
“the small 
punters,” and 
a continuous 
stream of 
postal orders 
flows across 
the Channel 
to the big 

betting 
agencies on 
= the. Conti- 
nent. A tre- 
mendous 
: ; sensation 
Fawkins - was caused 
AN OLD CHINA JAR UNEARTHED AT LOWESTOFT _ in the racing 
world last 


“hvery low. at the se 
rereasd, by Good Noahs 
Time, Ive \ncresst'® 
Pte i4 sclf, sake Nov 
Ourt thoug yor 


The digging over of the remaining part of the old Lowestoft 


china factory last August resulted in’ another interesting dis- year by this’ 
covery of various moulds’ and “unglazed’' ware, ‘the latter double-éevent 
including knife handles,’ arms of figures, birthday tablets, . J 
and various other pieces, this important and valuable collec- ° betting. 


tion being purchased by Mr. A. Merrington Smith of Lowestoft. 
This find, following on the previous one’ of 1902, has created 
among connoisseurs renewed interest in the old Lowestoft ware. 
The coffee-pot illustrated is a unique specimen of old Lowestoft 
soft paste, standing 10 in. high with floral decoration, and is now 
in the possession of’ Mr. J. U. Yallop of the Bridge, Lowestoft 


A Lucky Prophet.—A well-known and ex- 
tremely successful sporting writer who has a 
very large following throughout the United 
Kingdom many weeks before the Cesarewitch 
and Cambridgeshire were due to be run prog- 
nosticated the successes of Black Sand and 
Ballantrae, and advised his readers to support 
them in the shape of a double event. The 
odds then obtainable against the combination 
were something like 1,000 to 1. His advice 
was taken by hundreds of his followers, and 
the consequence was that something like 
£100,000 was netted by little backers from the 
continental betting agencies. Hundreds of 
working men won £500 for their modest outlay 
of ros. and were enabled to start in business 
on their own account, and many a house was 
furnished from attic to cellar—not forgetting 
the necessary wife—asa result of this fortunate 
“double.” As the successful vaticinator mo- 
destly observed, ‘This is the happening of a 
lifetime.’” Some of us know how these big 
doubles have a tantalising knack of falling to 
pieces, or one wins and the other finishes 
nowhere. 


Donkeys at the Plough. 
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“The Leviathan.” — Many of the 
biggest and most famous bookmakers 
have owed their great sticcess to some 
slight happening in the mysterious turf 
world which has given them the 
needed lift up the ladder of success. Davis, ‘‘ The 
Leviathan” as he was called, is a case in point. When 
the Cur proved successful in the Cesarewitch Lord Strafford 
was entrusted with the commission. Happening across 
Davis, who was then in a somewhat small way of business, 
the aristocratic commissioner booked with him a bet of 
£2,800 to £100 against The Cur’s chance. After a little 
conversation this bet was scratched, and at the bookmaker’s 
suggestion one of £12,000 to £1,000 substituted. The horse 
won easily, and the morning after the race Davis entered the 
coffee-room of the hotel where Lord Strafford was staying 
and handed him a wad consisting of ten £1,000 notes, 
apologising for the absence of the remaining £2,000 by saying 
he had not yet collected all the book bets he had made. 
The money was not, of course, due until the following Mon- 
day, and this prompt payment of a somewhat large amount 
was so talked about that Davis from that day never looked 
back. His betting transactions assumed huge proportions, 
and in those heavy gambling days it meant something to be 
called “‘ The Leviathan.” 


Jockeys and their Incomes.—Nowadays the income of a 
crack jockey runs into several thousands a year ; but it was 
not always so. Many knights of the pigskin still living can 
remember the rough times jockeys had to go through and 
the extremely poor pay they received. Some of them had 
to groom their own horses and on ‘“shanks’s mare”’ carry 
their saddle long distances to the meetings. A present of 
#10 for riding the winner of an important race was con- 
sidered the height of generosity. It is not to be wondered 
at that jockeys in those days were not overburdened with 
cash. Apropos of this a humorous but true story is told of a 
prominent jockey who was continually being dunned by 
his creditors for money. The sheriff's man, it was well known, 
was after him to arrest him for debt, but the representative 
of the law was cleverly dodged from time to time. How- 
ever, being a man of considerable persistence he discovered 
his quarry in the paddock at Newmarket just as he was 
about to mount a greatly-fancied candidate for the Cesare- 
witch. Explaining who he was he declared he must forth- 
with march the defaulter off. Arguments proved of little 
avail until the jockey in despair borrowed a £20 note from 
a friend who happened to be standing near. ‘ Here,’’ said 
he to the sheriff, ‘just you run into the ring and put this 
£20 on my mount, ten for you and ten for me,” and handing 
him the note he gave his horse a cut with the whip and 
dashed out of the paddock. Luckily for him the animal 
won, and he was enabled to pay off the visitor. 


Beynon 


A NEW USE FOR DONKEYS 


It is seldom that the donkey is seen performing any other task than that of drawing a cart. At the 
annual ploughing match at Aldermaston last month organised by the South Berks Agricultural Association 
a novel entry consisted of a pair of these stubborn but useful animals harnessed to a specially light 
plough. Exhibited by their owner, Mr. Francis Bate of Bucklebury, to prove their ability to!plough half 
an acre of ground during the morning, they made capital progress and favourably impressed the large 


number of visitors to the show 
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A Weather Prophet.—Professor Falb, 
who died the other day, was known 
in this country mainly as a weather 
prophet, but in Germany he was a 
recognised authority on the theory 
of earthquakes and volcanoes. As a weather tipster 
he undoubtedly met with some success, his biggest scoop 
being an eruption of Etna, which he had prophesied 
to take place on August 27, 1874; it actually took place on 
August 29. Although it was ina half-sceptical tone that 


A COLOSSEUM AT OBAN 


The large circular structure crowns one of the most prominent 
heights directly above the town of Oban and is something like a rude 
representation of the|Colosseum at Rome on asmall scale. The whole 
- cost of the structure, about £5,000, was borne by Mr. John Stuart 
M'Caig, banker, Oban. The building is left in an unfinished state as 
Mr. M’Caig died last year. He left a will providing that £2,000 a year 
should be set aside annually for statuary of himself and family to adorn 
the structure as well as several points on his own estate at Bonawe 


the newspapers quoted his prophecies there is no doubt that 
he was guided by something more than pure guesswork. Only 
last April he predicted with wonderful accuracy the extra- 
ordinary vagaries of the weather that have passed under the 
name of summer during the past four months, and although 
his predictions last year were less accurate he foretold a 
cold and wet summer 
followed by a warm and 
wet winter. 


Josef Hofmann’s Return. 
—Josef Hofmann returns 
to us to-day and will 
give his first recital in 
St. James’s Hall to-mor- 
row, after which he will 
make a tour of the pro- 
vincial cities. Mr. Hof- 
mann has been spending 
his vacation at Swine- 
munde on the Baltic’ Sea, 
where he has been enjoy- 
ing the outdoor sports of 
which he is so fond. 
Perhaps he is the only 
celebrated pianist who is 
a good athlete. He is a 
capital tennis player and 
even risks polo. Mr. 
Hofmann will introduce 
into his recitals during 
the forthcoming tour 
many new Russian com- 
posers hitherto quite 
unknown to Londoners. 


A Scotch Colosseum. 


THE OLD CHAPEL ROYAL IN SPRING GARDENS 


Now used as a storeroom by the Office of Works 
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Letterless Sunday. — Does Londor 
need a Sunday delivery of letters? 
Almost every town in England, Wales, 
and Ireland, down to quite small 
villages, has a Sunday delivery; and 
it must be true that either they do not need it or 
London does. What we want to settle the point is a 
poll of the inhabitants, and this could very easily be taken 
by the Postmaster-General. . Curiously, while the Post Office: 
Guide says that a Sunday delivery cannot be discontinued 
except at the request of two-thirds of the inhabitants, it 
makes no provision for inaugurating a delivery. The 
convenience of the change would be very great. At. 
present one can communicate with a friend or on business 
only by telegraph or telephone between Saturday evening 
and Monday morning, and there are many matters which 
are not susceptible of being telegraphed ; besides, there is 
no reason why Londoners:should be put to greater expense. 
than provincials. Indeed, as things are the provincial 
resident gets one-sixth more work from the Post Office for 
his money than the London resident; or, to put it in 
another way, the Post Office works for provincials 365 days. 
in the year and for Londoners only 313 days. vet Londoners. 
are the best customers of the Post Office. 
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Liverpool _v. London.—In many other ways the Post- 
master-General treats London unfairly. At the few offices: 
where letters may be registered on Sunday a double 
registration fee is charged. Why should a Londoner pay 
4d. for that which a Liverpudlian gets for 2d.? At the: 
score or so of offices whence letters are despatched an extra 
fee is charged, and as regards delivery some provincial 
letters are delivered earlier in Brighton than in London 
suburbs. It would be possible, for instance, to receive a 
letter posted in Dublin on Tuesday at Brighton as early as. 
10.30, to travel to Blackheath (if the trains suited), and 
some time after arriving (12.30 or 12.45) to receive another 
letter from Dublin posted with the first. This is certainly 
placing suburban London in the postal background. 


French Embassy Works. 
—M. Cambon, the French 
ambassador, is continuing” 
the process of bringing” 
the French Embassy into. 
complete ‘full dress”’ 
which was begun more- 
than two years ago with 
the foundation of the new 
wing. By the bye, it 
must not be forgotten that 
the embassy is no longer 
in Albert Gate but in the 
‘« Knightsbridge ’”’ created 
by the London County 
Council. The decorators. 
are hard at work bringing 
the old building into line 
with the new, and the 
electric light is to be con- 
siderably extended. When 
President. Loubet was 
over here he expressed 
artistic approval of the: 
designs for the work, 
which when it is finished 
will make the embassy 
the finest in London, 


Calicott 
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Racecourse Sentiment.—The genuine 
sportsman who dearly loves a racehorse 
is usually, even if he be an inveterate 
gambler, much more given to sentiment 
than would be imagined. The racing 
plates or shoes worn by thoroughbreds upon the occasion 
of their winning great races are highly prized by their 
fortunate possessors. When those animals pass to ‘the 
happy hunting grounds’ their owners have the hoofs 
removed, richly ornamented in gold or silver, and trans- 
formed into memorial inkstands. His Majesty 
possesses several of these relics of defunct thorough- 
breds, probably the most valued being one made 
from the hoof of his famous mare, Perdita II., the 
dam of those brilliant racers, Florizel II., Per- 
simmon, and Diamond Jubilee. When Holocaust 
had to be destroyed after his disastrous accident 
in the Derby won by Flying Fox, an enterprising 
knacker bought the carcass and realised a small 
fortune by selling tufts of hair from the grey’s tail 
at 2s. 6d. atime. It is astonishing 
how many people possess these 
hirsute mementos in view of the fact 
that the tail of the unfortunate 
French racer was only of ordinary 
proportions. Many owners have the 
entire skeleton of their favourites 
articulated, instances which occur 
to me being those of Hermit and 
Touchstone. The skeleton of Eclipse 
is to be seen at the Royal College of 
Surgeons. 


“ Ruff’s ” and Reminiscences.— Turf- 
ites who have probably spent forty 
or fifty years in active participation 
in ‘‘ the sport of kings’ are never so 
happy as when they are in an idle 
hour turning over the leaves of old 
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his most important successes as I came 
across them, and many were the anec- 
dotes he related in connection with the 
events. Ruffs Guide, indeed, is almost 
as good as a diary to those whose 
business is closely connected with the turf. You will at 
times hear them recall important events in their private life 
or of general public interest by saying, ‘“‘ The day that 
Ormonde won the Derby” and ‘‘ When Dutch Oven won 
the St. Leger.” 

Royal Naval Club Dinner.—On October 21, 
Trafalgar Day, the Royal Naval Club of 1765 and 
1785 will give a dinner party in. the Whitehall 
Rooms in commemoration of the battles of Camper- 
down and Trafalgar, according to the custom of 
many years. This club has the peculiarity that it 
has no clubhouse and large funds. It meets only 
on the occasion of its commemoration dinners, 
which take place on the anniversaries of important 
naval battles. Another of these is the engage- 
ment known as Howe’s Battle of the 
First of June. By means of its 
officials, however, the club carries 
on large charities for the benefit of 
the widows and orphans of those 
who have spent their lives in the 
navy. The club is strongly sup- 
ported and most of the principal 
naval officers belong to it. 


A New London Mansion. — The 
scaffolding is now entirely removed 
from the Duke of Marlborough’s new 
house in Curzon Street, which is 
exactly opposite to Lord Crewe’s 
and is at present known as 38a. 
snort The general impression is that it is 
too large for the site, and this is 


Master Frederick Short at the age of ten carried off the bronze medal . 
at the intermediate examination at Trinity College, London, and emphasised by the scanty areas and 


: ; ; : an 
volumes of Ruff’s Guide and recalling recently gave a recital on a new organ at Kidderminster. He is at the door pushed into a corner. Every 


interesting reminiscences of the many _ 
historic races they have witnessed 

between famous giants of the turf. Tom Cannon has a 
complete set of these interesting turf histories, which was 
bequeathed to him by an admirer some years ago. I was 
turning over the greatly-treasured volumes in his library a 
little while back and reminding the great rider of some of 


present organist at the Harborne Monastery in Birmingham 


inch of room has been built over and 
there is no space for projections. 
Owing to its massive style it is likely to be dark inside, 
especially on the lower floors. The fitting-up of the 
interior will take about two years, and no expense is to 
be spared in the furnishing and decorating. Iron has been 
largely used in the construction and the floors are fireproof. 
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THE UNION LINE’S AQUATIC SPORTS AT THE WESTMINSTER BATHS 


A skit on the race for the America Cup 
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AT THE OXFORD 


By Arnold Golsworthy. 


here is a French proverb that says gui 
vivra verra, and | sometimes think 

that somebody will live long enough to see a 
music-hall performance that contains neither 
cake-walks nor coloured coons. Still, if we 


maa 
EDWIN 
BOYDE 


are to have the hilarities of coon life 
thrust upon us it will be pleasant if all 
the performers are as able as Mr. 
Charles Walker and Miss Ida May. 
These are a lady and gentleman of 
colour, not only as regards their com- 
plexions but also as regards their 
clothes. I should never have thought 
that violent colours could be combined 
so recklessly as they are in Mr. 
Walker’s very noisy outfit without 
causing an explosion or putting the 
lights out. Miss May is a very grace- 
ful dancer and a very charming little lady 
anyhow. 


MoM: George H. Elliott is a coon of 

another colour in that he is not so 
black as he is painted. He is a burnt-cork 
artist who sings a sentimental refrain about 
Josie. He says that he was waiting, waiting 
for her in the old place all alone. But that’s 
allright. It is when he takes to waiting, 
waiting in the old’place with another girl that 
the trouble will come. Let George go right on 
waiting, waiting alone. Most of us have had 
to do it as the ladies never will be hurried. 


I think quite the best turn of the evening 
was that of Mr. Edwin Boyde. It was 
not what superior people would regard as a 


particularly elevating turn, but in these days 
when almost everybody has a mission to 
elevate everybody else it is refreshing to find 
a man who can be just merely and candidly 
ridiculous. Mr. Boyde makes his first ap- 
pearance with a solid-looking slice of bread 
and jam in his hand, and after bowing to 
the audience by way of courteous acknow- 
ledgment that it is there he proceeds to take 
a very substantial and comprehensive bite at 
his food. This made everybody laugh very 
much although it is true that there is nothing 
funny about the eating of a slice of bread 
and jam. But asa rule people who go to a 
music-hall are not very hungry, and they can 
afford to smile at a minor exhibition of eating. 
It is when performers begin to frivol with 
attractive-looking drinks that audiences begin 
to look worried and envious and have no 


ThE CAKE WALK. 


heart for mirth under the strain of suppressed 
excitement. 


M: Boyde did more than eat his bread and 

jam. He contrived to get the jam 
mixed up with his eyebrows in the course of 
an awkward fall, and this made the laughter 
louder than ever. When he appeared for his 
second turn it looked as if someone had 
lassoed him for a lark just as he was leaving 
the wings. He did not seem to notice the 
rope about his neck till he had got to the end 
of his tether; then he was pulled off his 
feet with a jerk and seemed to be very un- 
happy about it. The incident weighed on his 
mind a good deal as he began to sing, and after 
the first bar or so he broke off short to inform 
the joker at the wings that he would wait 
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Illustrated by S. H. Sime. 


outside for him afterwards, and at intervals 
during his song he paused to explain to us that 
he thought that was carrying the joke a little 
too far. I shall always be glad to remember 
that I laughed a good deal at all this non- 
sense. The Sime person sat in grim silence 
waiting to see where the joke came in. I 
believe, however, that he is Scots on one side 
of his family so that the thing explains itself 
very readily. 


M"« Tom Brantford is a genial gentleman 

apparently verging on middle age who 
imitates train and steamboat whistles with the 
aid of a small card which he produces from 
his waistcoat pocket. He also sings a quaint 
little ditty about a somnambulist who was 
given to running out at night and scaring 
policemen. The unusual situations in which 
the somnambulist is found fill the hall 
with the sunshine of laughter every 
time. The Alaskas are a small gentle- 
man and a very superb lady, apparently 
French, who enter in a very stately and 
dignified way and suddenly break out 
into a most surprising somersault dis- 
play. Mr. Wilson Hallett is a 
whistler. In the old nursery rhyme 
the gentleman sang for his supper, but 
Mr. Hailett apparently whistles for all 
his meals and presumably for the 
quarter’s rent as well.. In addition to 
his really clever whistling display Mr. 
Hallett gives some most effective imita- 
tions of children at their daily work of 
smiles and tears, and altogether he is 
a very capable performer indeed. 
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How the Fly Sucks.—A professor ; A Narrow Gra Pate is eS pecs 
has been found bold enough to dispute act that at some of the big modern 
the authority of the Encyclopedia Bae GOOD SPORT. political clubs odd things have happened 
nica on a matter of observation and which have come into the police reports, 
inference. The Encyclopedia, I believe, and that the servants ostentatiously have 
says the fidgety fly that worries us about this time of year no respect whatever for the members. Mr. Zedkins, a 
laps up its food withits tongue. Another scientific authority member of one of these, came home one evening and missed 
premised that the food passes up the fly’s proboscis by capil- a £5note. Fearing that he might have left it at the club 
lary attraction. But the latest disputant says both are he rose early and flew down to that institution. Anxiously 
wrong, and gives reasons for supposing that the fly has a he inquired of the waiters. ‘Oh yes, sir, I found it,” said 
complete force pump in its head which works upon the one of them, ‘and took it to the office. But wasn’t ita 
principle of the mercy I saw it 
ordinary bulb before any of the 


the food through about ?” 
the hollow pro- 
boscis, and then 
pumps it down 
into its body. 
Nothing is too 
small for the pro- 
fessors to quarrel 
over. 


A Dear Loaf.. 
—The other ey ae a 
a man name sf re) e oya 
Akers obtained ‘ cs ii Ail Waterloo Hos- 
relief at the Croy- nN uy * pital for Children, 

| 


syringe, sucks up Pipa: iy, St. WH? yey members were 
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A Deserving 
Charity. — There 
is no more de- 
serving charity in 
the world than 
that devoted to 
the relief of chil- 
dren and women. 
The Lord Mayor, 
who is president 


don Workhouse. fl : will be present in 
He had in his i state with the 
possession, accor- sheriffs at the lay- 
ding to his own ing of the memo- 
statement, only a rial stone of this 
loaf of bread, hospital on Octo- 
which was found ber 26 and will 
in his bundle. receive . the 


Inside the loaf, First Longtail: What sort of sport have you had? Duchess of 
however, was dis- Second Longtail: Pretty fair; I've brought down a gamekeeper and two retrievers Albany, who is 
covered the sum laying the memo- 
of 7s. 6d. in cash, and the discovery led to Akers being rial stone. Purses will then be presented to her Royal 
sent to gaol for ten days with hard labour for obtaining Highness and afterwards the stone will be laid. Owing to 
relief by having made a false statement. Perhaps Akers the very small space the board of governors have at their 
may have had his own notions upon the fiscal problems disposal the kind indulgence of the many supporters of this 
of the day and was attempting to solve them in a popular hospital is asked for as it is at present impossible to comply 
manner. with all the numerous applications for admission. 
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‘If you quarrel, boys, it’s time to go home” 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


\ hen the rubber-cored balls first appeared 

many of the leading players, including 
Vardon, Taylor, and Braid, predicted that they 
would spoil golf as a first-class sport since 
they conferred advantages on the weaker 
players which were denied to the stronger, 
thus placing skill at a discount. They said 
that they robbed the long driver of his just 
advantage, These players also affirmed that 
the greater ease with which the balls could be 
extricated from difficulties and their habit of 
tunning through and jumping bunkers made 
mistakes of little consequence and deprived 
the accurate player of his just reward. 


What are the facts as revealed by 

the experience of the past 
year? To begin with Vardon, Taylor, 
and Braid, who stuck to the old ball 
for some months, had little difficulty 
in maintaining their supremacy 
against all comers who used the rubber 
balls although, perhaps, by a some- 
what narrower margin. But since 
they adopted the new balls and 
learned to play with them they have 
resumed their old position at the head 
of affairs with an exactness that can- 
not be disputed. 


Apr his clearly disproves the theory 

that the new balls confer any 
undue advantage on the weaker 
players or place skill at a discount. 
It has to be admitted, however, that 
the new balls have apparently made 
the game a bit easier for everybody in 
every department except the shorter 
strokes. We do not think they have 
made putting any harder, but there 
can be little doubt that the shorter 
approaches from 25 to 40 or 50 yards 
are much more difficult to play with 
accuracy than they were with the 
guttie balls. 


B* the net result of the improve- 
; ment which they have made on 
play in general is to be seen in the 
scores now returhed on the various 
links. Records have been reduced in 
some cases by five or six strokes, and 
one may put the average gain to 
players at from three to four strokes 
in the round. 


I: this a thing to be regretted ? 

Does it mean that the game has 
been robbed of any appreciable 
amount of the skill which it formerly 
demanded? We think not. The 
most that can be said is that the new 
balls have rendered physical strength 
of less account in golf than formerly, less force 
is necessary to produce a given result, and while 
this may be a loss from the purely athletic 
point of view it is only a very small one since 
the more powerful players maintain their rela- 
tive advantage. On the other hand, the new 
balls from their greater liveliness make a 
greater demand on the delicacy and skill re- 
quired for the nicer strokes. 


Wearing 


mproved appliances do not eliminate skill 
in any performance so long as the motive 
power and direction is applied solely by 
human agency. India-rubber cushions and 


tipped cues did not spoil billiards. On the 
contrary, they opened out new avenues for the 


display of skill which were impossible under 


the old conditions, 
E may be predicted that much the same 
thing will happen in golf as the acces- 
sories of the game are improved. Any such 
matters as the more scientific construction of 
clubs and balls to lessen the difficulties of 
applying the highest skill to their use can 
only be for good. Danger would only occur if 
inventions were sanctioned to make skill 
mechanical and not personally exhibited. 


OLD TOM MORRIS 
the champion belt won by him in 1861, 1862, 1864, and 1867 


he retirement of Tom Morris from the 
custodianship of St. Andrews links, a 

post he has held for more than forty years, 
will be greatly regretted by golfers everywhere. 
“Old Tom,” as he is known to all the golfing 
world, has been so long regarded as the high 
priest of the golfer’s Mecca, where he has 
ruled with such genial despotism, that it is 
hard indeed to imagine St. Andrews without 
him. Happily his retirement is only from the 
heavier part of his duties which the weight of 
his eighty-two years makes him: unable to 
overtake, But the veteran is still hale and 
hearty, and his well-loved links will still be 
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By Garden G. Smith. 


graced by his presence and have the benefit 
of his general superintendence. The Royal 
and Ancient Club have generously arranged 
that his full salary as greenkeeper shall be 
continued, and they have recorded in their 
minutes the club’s appreciation of “Old 
Tom’s” long and faithful services. 


Aphis has been an eventful year for pro- 

fessional golf. The breakdown in Harry 
Vardon’s health after his splendid triumph in 
the open championship has been a serious 
blow to the game and is greatly deplored. It 
is satisfactory to hear that the champion is 
making good progress although it must 
be many months before he will be fit 
to play again. 


Bu apart from Vardon’s breakdown 

the professionals have had a 
record year. Play has reached a 
higher standard than ever before, and 
matches and tournaments have suc- 
ceeded each other with hardly an 
interval right through the season. 
To crown all comes the big tourna- 
ment for £200 promoted by the Vews 
of the World, the final stages of 
which are now in progress at Sunning- 
dale. 


his is the largest sum of money 
ever put up at a single competi- 
tion for professional golfers, and the 
first prize of £100 has only once been | 
equalled, and ihat was in an open com- 
petition at Islay to which amateurs 
were admitted. The amount of 
money which professional golfers can 
earn is small as compared with the 
sums which professional cricketers 
and football players receive, who dis- 
play no greater skill, The absence of 
gate-money at golf is, of course, the 
reason for this, and it is matter for 
congratulation to see not only clubs 
but private individuals having the 
enterprise and sportsmanship to en- 
courage the game and supplement the 
small incomes of our best players by 
their generosity. 


“[rhe Professional Golfers’ Associa- 

tion, which in the course of the 
year has been fully organised under 
the able management of Mr. C. E. 
Miéville, the honorary secretary, is an 
institution which will do much to 
promote the welfare of professional 
golfers. Apart trom the benevolent, 
employmeni, and other agencies of 
the association it would not have been 
possible to carry out a. tournament 
embracing all professionals like that instituted 
by the News of the World but for the exist- 
ence of the association. 


t-is often said that unless a man is eminent 
in sport or interested in it he has not 
much chance of success in life nowadays, and 
some people are marvelling at the extraordinary 
popularity of Mr. Chamberlain, who they say 
never played any game and shows no interest 
in sporting matters. But Mr. Chamberlain is 
far from being hostile to sport. We havea 
distinct recollection of seeing him as a spectator 
of the test match at the Oval in 1896, 
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Dropping the Pilot.—Picking up and 
dropping the pilot is at all times a 
source of interest to ocean travellers, 
A very large number of highly-skilled 
men are licensed as pilots around the 
English coast, the most skilful men being, of course, 
connected with London and Liverpool. The curious thing 
about some of the men is their extraordinarily unseaman- 
like appearance. Take the case of the pilot who is shown 
going down the side of the Cunard liner, Ultonia. He has 
just brought the great vessel out of the Mersey and the 
‘ship’s way 
is tempo- 
rarily stop- 
-ped so that 
he may de- 
scend to his 
boat and 
rejoin his 
pilot cut- 
terres At 
Queens- 
town an- 
other pilot 
has to be 
picked up 
and drop- 
ped, but it 
is not an 
uncommon 
thing for 
this official 
to have to 
be taken 
on to New 
York or 
Boston ow- 
ing to the 
im possi- 
bility of 
descend- 
ing to his 
boat in the 
heavy sea. 
Om thre 
A meri- 
can side, 
again, a 
fresh pilot 
has to be 
taken on 
board for entry into port. Pilots’ fees are a heavy item in 
connection with shipping. In these days the crack pilot 
cutters are very fine little steamers. 


Copyright of “* The Tatler” 
DROPPING THE PILOT FROM A CUNARD LINER 


A picturesque ceremony with which all those who have 
crossed the Atlantic in a big liner are familiar 


A Transformation Not so long ago Mr. Hugh Oakeley 
Arnold-Forster,'the new War Secretary, was writing mina- 
tory pamphlets on the administration of ‘the services ” 
and making occasional attacks upon his predecessors in 
office from the floor of ‘the House.” I doubt if his short 
experience at the Admiralty has quite modified his zeal. 
He has a dangerous facility with the pen that comes of 
‘inheritance and long apprenticeship to the 
literary trade ; indeed, he may be said to have 
been born into literature, for his father, Mr. 
W. D. Arnold, once Director of Public Instruc- 
tion in the Punjab, wasa brother of the famous 
critic. Well read himself Mr. Arnold-Forster 
has a perfect thirst for knowledge, and boasts 
a fund of miscellaneous information which 
would put to shame even such an omniscient 
person as Mr. T. G. Bowles. Not only has 
he written well and upon many subjects; as 
a director of a great publishing firm he knows 
literature from the business side. Of course he 
had no need either to write or to play the pub- 
lisher for a living. Years ago he was adopted 
by the late W. E. Forster, who left him a con- 
siderable fortune, and he is now a very wealthy 
man. His greatest enthusiasm is reserved for 
the Empire and the flag. It was he who 
shamed the authorities into flying the Union 
Jack from the Victoria Tower at Westminster. 
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Another Story ‘Fra’ Sheff eld.” — 
Echoes of the Sheffield conference still 
reverberate, though the pitch varies 
with the place of hearing. One story 
reaches me, for the truth of which | 
cannot vouch, but I reproduce it for the sake of the com- 
mentary. It was told by a Free - fooder to a Preferen- 
tialist. The hero was an old Sheffielder who ran up to 
London when the conference date came ‘to get awaay 
fram they gaas-baags.” He dropped in at a fashionable 
restaurant and after studying the menu discontentedly ordered 
“‘Ro-ast bee-af an’ Yarksher.” The carving was done by 
an expert and a slick waiter served the customer in quick- 
lunch time. The latter seemed to enter into the spirit of 
the proceedings. In a twinkling the viands disappeared, 
and our Sheffielder looking over his shoulder roared, ‘Ah 
saay, waa-yter! Ah’ll ’ave that pudd’n’ naow aafter tha 
paancaake. An’ ah saay! coot maa bit o’ bee-af, will ya, 
that woan’t bend.” 


And the Commentary.—When the story was finished the 
Preferentialist looked suspiciously at the Free - fooder. 
“Ts that apropos?” 
he said. ‘Oh no,’ 
was the reply, “if I 
wanted to be topical 
I would tell you what 
my uncle said about 
the continental chop.” 
“And what was 
that ?”’ asked the Pre- 
ferentialist. ‘* Well,” 
replied the Free- 
fooder, ‘‘he said 
there was nearly as 
much meat on it as 
you would find ona 
boarding-house fork 
when the table was 
laid.” 


A Great English- 
man.— The resigna- 
tion of the Duke of 
Devonshire was an event of first-class importance, for this 
strong, silent man, with the long, grave face and the large- 
lipped mouth half-hidden under a wispy beard, had greater 
influence in the Government, if not in the country, than any 
other statesman, not even excepting the Prime Minister or 
Mr. Chamberlain. A great, loose-limbed frame, roomy 
clothes of an unfashionable cut, and an air of profound 
deliberation almost approaching to somnolence, gave people 
the general impression that the duke was slow, and the 
caricaturists made the most of the asset. But this appear- 
ance of sloth covers a clear-seeing, logical mind, and strange 
to say both energy and acumen not easily matched. There 
is not a man who knows him who would not be ready to 
rely absolutely on his judgment in a matter of business or of 
politics once he was seized of the facts. A friend who has 
studied him thoroughly once said to me, ‘‘ Depend upon it 
the duke sees more with his eyes shut than some of us can 
discern through an eyeglass.’’ It was the judgment of a 
fervent admirer, but I suspect it was not very wide of the truth. 


Little Mary 


Once my pretty little Mary 

Promised that we twain should marry ; 
Now of greeting me she’s chary 

All through Mr. J. M. Barrie. 


Near to Wyndham’s as we wandered 
By the well-known name attracted, 

Shillings ten on seats I squandered, 
And we saw that horror acted. 


Soon in fearful trepidation 

Both of us otstside were rushing, 
I just bathed in perspiration, 

Mary violently blushing, 


Mary swears ’twas done to tease her, 
Therefore our engagement’s broken 
Off, since nothing else will please her, 
And since then we haven’t spoken, 


Cocks 


FEEDING HIS MAJESTY’S NAVY UNDER THE NEW SCHEME 


2,000,000 Ib. of ship biscuits are stored here 
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fe) omocmae critics who could not keep their democracy 

out of their criticism have often fallen foul of nove- 
lists and dramatists for the preference they show for nobly- 
born and wealthy heroes and heroines. Some American 
writers have objected strongly to what they called the 
“‘ feudal’? tendencies of English fiction and feared lest it 
might demoralise the equality reigning between billionaires 
and bricklayers. Of course, the misapplication of the word, 
“ feudal,’’ was grotesque; deference towards noble birth 
and hereditary wealth is no necessary part of feudalism. 
Feudalism as a political system was dead in England cen- 
turies before the Pilgrim Fathers departed from our shores, 
and social traces of feudalism, as far as any still existed, 
vanished with the Corn Laws. Feudalism was rooted and 


grounded in land and land tenure ; when the country ceased. 


to be politically and economically more important than the 
city, money and trade took the place of land as the first 
factor in the State. 


fRmetican democrats who object to the “ feudal” British 

novel do not notice that their own authors have 
devised something very similar to the method of the 
members of an “‘aristocratic’’ society. American novelists 
have taken to dealing with the imaginary sayings, doings, 
feelings, and thinkings of young men and maidens of 
vast inherited wealth; and their reason for this apparently 
invidious selection is much the same as that of their British 
competitors for choosing the nobility. French novelists, 
again, whom we are accustomed to consider as more con- 
scientious artists than either British or Americans, are fond 
of choosing their characters among titled, landed, and 
wealthy families, though ‘ feudal’’ elements in France have 
not only been discredited but destroyed. 


bese reason for this similar choice among the authors of 
three great nations is very simple. Novelists and 
dramatists want to work out the development and mutual 
action of their personages in such a way as to interest 
readers and audience. Obviously the readiest way in which 
to do this ina limited space is to eliminate irrelevant matter. 
That is to say, having fixed on the characters and series of 
incidents to be presented it is well not to have anything in 
the plot to interfere with the working of the characters and 
the flow of events. If the hero is engaged in unravelling a 
mystery he must be a professional or amateur detective 
absorbed in the work of investigation, or, if he has some 
other business, that must be neglected or taken for granted. 
But obviously it is best that he should be otherwise un- 
occupied; the dramatic sequence of events is clearer and 
the development of the story is more vivid. 


N ow if the characters of a novel or a play are not profes- 
sionally occupied with its story they must be in a 
position to devote most of their time and energies to its 
development. They must have independent incomes 
sufficiently ample to prevent them from being pulled up at 
critical moments by lack of funds. The hero of a French 
novel of the psychological type employs himself generally 
in making love. Now unless, like Guy de Maupassant’s 
Bel Ami, he turns this to profitable account, he must have an 
independent position. This position he had better inherit, 
for to acquire fortune otherwise must leave a man with 
traditions and habits calculated to hamper him in the agree- 
able task of coveting (and stealing) his neighbour’s wife. 
The neighbour is often a professional or commercial man ; 
naturally he has less time to develop subtleties of emotion. 
Ne inherited commercial fortune, however, generally 
implies coarseness of mental and immoral fibre. The 
son of a successful financier, manufacturer, or merchant will 
either inherit his father’s business modes of thought, in 
which case he is only fit to be a husband, or will be a mere 
spendthrift. A landed estate and a title preserve the rich 
man from being either a man of business or a prodigal by 
that law of heredity which is far more rigid in print than 
in human life. 


ifs one way, a French marquis or baron is far more happily 
situated for figuring in novel or play than a British 


peer. French nobility has social but no political prestige. 
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Titles have no legal existence. A member of the House of 
Lords can hardly avoid being a sort of hereditary official 
and public servant. He sits in a political assembly, he has 
difficulty in not being a magistrate, his income, however 
large, is greatly earmarked for public purposes. His very 
country houses are kept up like royal palaces, more for his 
position than for his personal convenience; so a younger 
son is a better subject for fiction and the drama. But the 
younger son has only a courtesy title, if that, and very 
generally is without an independent income. Nor is there: 
any compelling tradition restraining him from trade. Even 
French nobles have taken to the motor car business, for 
there is something perilous and adventurous in the craft that 
does not soil nobility as was the case with glass-blowing 
under the old végime. British younger sons can go further. 
i: the old days romancers and dramatists made their 

heroes and heroines dukes and duchesses, princes and. 
princesses of all sorts of real and imaginary states, or else at 
least nobles at court; they were people with nothing to do 
but love and murder. Sometimes they were distortions of 
historical personages, more often imaginary rulers of Sicily, 
Milan, Illyria, Bohemia, or any other euphonious name. 
The petty princes of Italy were more completely appro- 
priated for Elizabethan tragedy than the petty princes of 
Germany for comic opera and fantastic fiction, and the petty 
princes of the Balkan peninsula for adventurous novels. 
When novels began to occupy themselves with the inner 
feelings of men and women, and more particularly with love- 
making, the personages of the romances were naturally 
princes and nobles; they were the only classes with time, 
money, and polite culture enough to carry on a love story 
with the proper delicacy. 


S° long as the typical novel or play of character is a 

study of love-making beginning (as in France) or end- 
ing (as formerly in England) witha marriage the personages 
will belong to the classes with an assured and hereditary 
position. This is not snobbishness but simplification. If 
you want to study and depict lovers love-making you must 
choose subjects who have little else to do. Similarly, 
political economists of the old school reason from the 
assumption that humanity is composed of ‘‘ economic. men,” 
beings solely actuated by the desire of profit. Then, having 
proved the necessity of free trade, they are confronted with 
the fact that a petty national jealousy, a small patriotic 
prejudice, is quite enough to upset the hypothetical ruling 
passion over whole continents. There are nations whose 
members are willing to pay their own countrymen half as. 
much again for an article as the foreigner would charge 
them and twice as much as their own countrymen would 
charge the foreigner. 


M” we not hope for fiction and the drama, as- for 

economic science, to take more account of men and 
things as they are? Man is an economic animal desiring 
gain, but not exclusively or above all things. Man is a 
love-making creature, but devotes (as a rule) only a part of 
his time to that necessary occupation. We must simplify, 
we must conventionalise, for artistic presentation. But 
cannot we do with less convention? The love-making lord, 
the seductive baron, may be given a rest. Ancient art 
isolated and idealised the simple ; modern art must explain 
the complex. 


Once the hero of romance 

Spurred the steed and couched the lance; 
Now he drops the trade of Mars, 

Drives and sells his motor cars, 
Dreaming merely how to better 

His imperfect carburetter. 


Once the maiden fair and slim 
Thought of nothing else but him ; 
Only love the whole day long 

Was the burden of her song. 

Now the thought that comes to trouble 
Her repose is, “Shall we double?” 
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BEHIND THE SCENES ON THE TWOPENNY TUBE. 


ENGINE-ROOM OF POWER-HOUSE, WHERE ELECTRICITY IS GENERATED BY SIX ENGINES OF 1,200 H.P. EACH 


The switchboard from which the current is controlled will be seen at the far end of the engine-room on a gallery commanding a view of the room 


TWO FIFTY-FIVE TON ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES IN SHEDS 


These have now been displaced by the motor car trains. The steam locomotive used about the yard is also shown 


; i GEPLLITTE ALL 


VIEW OF POWER-HOUSE FROM CAR SHEDS REAR END OF TRAIN STARTING FOR ENTRANCE TO TUNNEL 
A train may be seen being drawn out by a steam locomotive on to the All the photographs on this page were specially taken for ‘The 
current rail Tatler” by Campbell and Gray 
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THE NEW GAIETY THEATRE IN THE STRAND. 


THE NEW GAIETY AS IT WILL BE 


The building on the right will be a restaurant 


The Playhouse.— The sacred lamp of burlesque’ has become an anachro- 
nism, but the devotees of musical comedy are waiting with as much eagerness for the 
opening of the New Gaiety as their fathers did for the appearance of Miss Nellie 
Farren. The new playhouse is one of the most notable improvements in the process 
of widening the Strand, forming an important landmark in the new crescent kingdom 
which is slowly taking shape. The theatre is built of freestone interlined with green 
marble, and it has been designed by Mr. Runtz. Some splendid decorative work 
inside has been done by Mr. C. A. Buchel whose work is familiar to our readers 


REHEARSING FOR “THE ORCHID HUNT” 


Art Reproduction Co. 


REALISATION 
This shows the New Gaiety swathed in scaffolding 


THE NEW GAIJETY IN PROCESS OF 


The Play.—Mr. Edwardes, in a notable interview in the Daily Telegraph, has 
declared that the New Gaiety will present the public with the same fare which 
made the old Gaiety as flourishing as a bay tree even in its old age. The Orchid 
Hunt—which, by the way, was so named before the present political crisis gave an 
unusual significance to the title—has-been written by Mr. J. T. Tanner and will be 
splendidly mounted and produced, for the stage facilities are far greater than at 
the old theatre and the theory of playhouse construction has advanced enormously 
of recent years. All the old favourites will be found in the new house 


Hodsoll 


ON THE CAPACIOUS STAGE OF THE NEW GAIETY 


The picture shows, on the extreme left, Mr. J. T. Tanner, the writer of The Orchid Hunt, seated, while beside him stands Mr. George’ Edwardes, to whom Miss Ethel 
Sydney is talking. This picture was taken by flashlight 
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Mr. J. T. Tanner, Author of the New Gaiety Piece. 


Flashlight picture taken by F. G. Hodsoll 


Mr. James T. Tanner graduated in the profession as an actor in the ‘‘stock" days. as scene-painter and stage manager. His first piece, The Broken Melody, produced at 

the Prince of Wales's Theatre in July, 1892, has been running ever since, and is now playing with enormous su in South Africa. In Town, written for and at the 

suggestion of Mr. George Edwardes, was the first of all the musical comedies. He has written and produced, in collaboration and alone, sixteen pieces since 1892, the 

last two being The Country Giil at Daly's and The Voreador at the old Gaiety. The Orchid Hunt, which opens the New Gaiety, has been written by him alone He is 

also writing the piece which will follow The Country Girl at Daly's. He is'fond of country life. A keen fisherman, he is well known as a ‘‘dry-fly” man, This picture 
was taken in Mr. Tanner's study at Savoy Mansions 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


Week by Week. 


The Prototype of ‘‘Ideala.”—For 
some time past the health of the 
Duchess of Leeds has been far from 
satisfactory, and London has seen very 
little of one who possesses a most 
interesting personality. It is not gene- 
rally known, though I believe it is the 
fact, that the clever and accomplished 
duchess was the living original from 
whom Sarah Grand some years ago 
drew her heroine, “Ideala.” She is 
certainly very artistic, very musical, 
and has even achieved some success in 
literature. Often wintering abroad she 
knows Italy as well as England, and 
some of her short stories of Italian life 
are really excellently written. Perhaps 
the best of her stories is ‘ Pan,” which 
reads quite like a little prose poem. 
Her first book was not, I recollect, so 
well received as her later efforts, though 
one critic paradoxically admitted that if 
it was too bad to be good it was also 
too good to be bad—which after all was 
the next thing to a warm welcome for 
a new writer. 


Clever but Quiet.—The Duchess of 
Leeds talks as well as she writes, 


always expressing fresh if not original ideas crisply, clearly, and 
gracefully ; and when her husband as Marquis of Carmarthen fifteen 


or sixteen years ago contested 
Brixton for the Conservatives 
one of the stories put about by his 
opponents was the flattering sug- 
gestion that the young marchioness 
made his jokes and prepared his 
speeches. In those days, I re- 
member, she had a very attractive 
appearance though not above the 
middle height. Her face was de- 
cidedly intellectual, dark, with 
expressive features and fine dark 
eyes. She was much keener about 
the election, too, and more am- 
bitious for her husband’s future 
than he was himself. Like many 
clever people, however, she seemed 
naturally quiet and retiring, and 
neither then nor since was she at 
all anxious to secure for herself 
the social triumphs which are so 
dear to the rest of her sex. As 
one might expect from a sister of 
the Earl of Durham the duchess 
used to be a fearless rider, though 
she did not -quite share her 
brother’s enthusiasm for the turf. 


An Active Speechmaker.— 
Lord Fitzwilliam asks me _ to 
correct the statement which 


appeared in THE TATLER a few 
weeks ago to the effect that when 
as Lord Milton he contested 
Wakefield in 1895 he made no 
speeches but canvassed the 
colliers. As a matter of fact 
Lord Fitzwilliam never canvassed 
at all and was an _ exceedingly 
active and energetic speaker 
frequently making as many as 
four speeches a night. 


MR. P. F. WARNER'S FIANCEE, MISS AGNES BLYTH 


Miss Blyth is a daughter of the late Mr. Arthur Blyth of Stan- 


stead, Essex, and 45, 


Blyth, 


TORQUIL, 


Mrs. Munro is the wife of Mr. Hugh Munro of Kirriemuir and a daughter 


Portland Place. 


authority on dairy-farming and vine culture 


SON OF MRS. HUGH MUNRO 


of Major-General Byrne, R.A. 
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Her uncle, Sir James 
is a director of W. and A. Gilbey and a well-known 


there for the hunting season. 
kind was expected when Lord Guilford resigned the mastership of 


Beresford 


Luck for Lord Marcus.—The little 
windfall of £10,000 that comes to 
Lord Marcus Beresford from the late 
Captain Leslie Slingsby is a slice of 
luck. Lord Marcus is one of those 
interesting people who have really 
lived, and his memoirs—if he were so 
industrious or so malicious as to leave 
any —would provide a genuine social 
sensation. The escapades of his youth 
and the achievements of his maturer 
age—for he is now extra equerry and 
manager of his Majesty’s thoroughbreds 
—are they not written in the lively 
chronicles of the time? His fights and 
his racings and his gallantries, even his 
presidency of the Cat Club, are a part 
of the age like the “catteries ” of Lady 
Marcus. They live at Bishopsgate 
Cottage near Egham, where they have 
a lovely garden, and Lady Marcus 
keeps house and cats and plays the 
hostess with a sweetness all her own. 


A. Popular Couple.—It is greatly 
regretted in the Dover district that 
Lord and Lady Guilford have found a 
tenant for their place near Dover, 
Waldershare Park, and so will not be 
At the same time something of the 


the West Street Harriers last year, 
with which he had for several 
years huntcd an extensive country 
in East Kent from Waldershare. 
Lady Guilford is just as fond of 
hunting as her husband is, and in 
the first year of her marriage (still 
quite recent) she hunted with his 
harriers. Lord Guilford is not 
descended from the celebrated 
Lord North (eldest son of the Lord 
Guilford of the day) but from a 
brother of his, and the barony of 
North has gone to a female line. 


The Clubs.—The period of 
painting, papering, and cleaning 
is now almost over in clublana, 
and men who have been ‘“re- 
ceived” elsewhere for the past few 
months can now return to their 
own particular and _ favourite 
haunts once more. The Bachelors’, 
the Cavalry, the St. James’s, and 
Turf have emerged from the 
hands of the paperhanger and 
painter, and are ready to receive 
their regular and irregular fre- 
quenters once more. There are 
many men who will never come 
near London when their clubs 
are closed. They dislike the atmo- 
sphere of a strange club whose 
ways are unknown to them and 
are, perhaps, equally disliked by 
the members whose guests they 
have become. Such men vanish 
until the period of renovation is 
over, when they turn up again 
from goodness only knows where 
directly their clubs are ready to 
receive them. 
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Fellowes Wilson 


MRS. WOLFF JOEL 


A well-known figure in London society and the wife of Mr. Wolff voel, the South African mining magnate 
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A DISTINGUISHED NOVELIST 


Madame Albanesi, whose latest book, ‘‘Susannah and One Elder,” has 
been one of the greatest literary successes of the year 


The King as a Shot.—With the opening 
of the pheasant shooting begins the sport that 
the King really likes best; indeed, of late 
years his Majesty has taken but little personal 
part in any other. Constant practice at 
pheasants has made hima master of the art 
of bringing down rocketing pheasants, which is 
really one of the most difficult forms of shoot- 
ing, for though the longtails offer a larger 
mark than either grouse or partridge they 
usually have to be shot overhead instead of 
forward, and the awkwardness of the attitude 
is a ‘handicap. The King will now shoot 
pretty steadily all through the season till the 
end of January. Most of his sport will be in 
the Sandringham coverts, but he will also 
have several big shoots at Windsor. From 
time to time he will go on visits to shoot 
special preserves. 


Court or Drawing-room.—Nothing has 
yet been definitely settled with regard to 
the form that the drawing-rooms (to use a 
convenient and historic phrase) of the future 
will take beyond the fact that there will be no 
more courts of the kind that have prevailed 
during the last two years. It seems to be 
considered in quarters likely to be well- 
informed that there will be something in the 
nature of a compromise—the Courts being con- 
tinued at evening parties for the court proper 
somewhat in the style of the concerts of the 
last reign only much smaller, while for the 
general public the drawing-rooms will be 
revived in the Scots form, that is, nominal 
afternoon toilette varied by the addition of 
diamond tiaras round the toques and as many 
brooches and rividres to the bodice as may 
be possessed, 


Prince and Princess of Wales.—The 
Prince and Princess of Wales will stay at 
York Cottage, Sandringham, for the rest of the 


autumn with occasional 
intervals for visits; 
also the Prince will 
accompany the King 
when he goes to Windsor 
to shoot and will meet 
the King of Italy when 
he arrives in London. 
While the Prince is at 
Sandringham he has the 
full run of the shooting, 
and generally goes out 
in a motor with a com- 
panion to the coverts. 
York Cottage is not very 
large. It was originally 
used as ‘the bachelors’ 
cottage” for the accom- 
modation of bachelor 
“ouns.” It has been 
considerably enlarged by 
the Prince, who added a 
much-needed bedroom 
wing. It is very prettily 
situated in a dell not far 
from the hall, and the 
Princess’s boudoir looks 
out on a lovely garden. 


“Susannah and One 
Elder.” — Madame AIl- 
banesi, whose latest 
novel, Susannah and 
One Elder, has been 
one of the great literary 
successes of the year, is 
the wife of Signor Carlo 
Albanesi, the  distin- 
guished musician. 
Madame Albanesi is a striking exception to 
the rule that easy writing makes hard reading. 
She is an exceedingly rapid writer, and began 
and completed Svsannah and One Elder in 
less than two months. Much of the brilliant 
success the book has achieved 
both in England and America is 
undoubtedly due to the originality 
of the plot, which perhaps it cught 
to be explained has nothing of 
the suggestiveness in it which 
the title might imply. Madame 
Albanesi’s London home is in 
Mandeville Place, where she and 
her husband occupy a delightful 
maisonette, her drawing-room 
being a perfect treasure-house of 
autographed portraits of some of 
Signor Albanesi’s distinguished 
pupils, including the Princesses 
Margaret and Victoria of 
Connaught. She has two 
little girls, one of whom 
shows signs of having 
inherited her father’s re- 
markable musical talent. 


Lord and Lady 
Shaftesbury.—After a good 
time in the States as the 
guests of Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton Lord and Lady Shaftes- 
bury are back again in the 
old country looking none 
the worse for their trip. 
Lady Shaftesbury, who has 
some claims to beauty, is 
a daughter of Countess 
Grosvenor, always a 
charming woman who 
could be gracious without 
loss of dignity. Very 
good-natured and with the 
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most taking manners Lady Shaftesbury is 
quite clever, though she never advertises 
the fact. Following in her mother’s foot- 
steps she would rather be known for her 
good works than make a name as a blue- 
stocking. Her husband is a grandson of the 
great philanthropist and to some extent in- 
herits the same unselfish tendencies, but in 
Church matters he isas “ High” as his grand- 
father was ‘‘ Low.” He takes a great interest 
in the Irish peasantry and has done good 
work over there as a member of the Con- 
gested Districts Board. But he is at his best 
as president of the Royal Benevolent Society 
of St. Patrick, and always makes an excel- 
lent speech at the annual festival. He hasa 
keen sense of humour as well. It was he who 
once raised a laugh at the society’s school 
inspection by calling upon all the “ Patricks ” 
amongst the Irish boys to rise in their places. 
Only one out of 300 responded, and the earl 
with a twinkle in his eye turned to his friends 
and said, ‘*I thought as much.” 


Sceptre’s Victory.— Mr. William Bass was 
not in this country to witness his recent pur- 
chase wir. one of the finest races of the season, 
but Lady lerne Tufton when she saw the grand 
horse after two attempts come into the front 
rank and steadily—so steadily and surely— 
sail away from Rock Sand and Cappa White 
did the cheering for her absent brother-in-law. 
Lady Ierne kept her glasses fixed to her.eyes 
until the result of the race was beyond all 


doubt, and then dropping the glasses 
turned to her brother, Lord Huntingdon, 


standing near and shouted, “ Hurrah ! he has 
it,” and the prolonged ycaring of the crowd 
told how popular was the victory. 


Speaight 


PRINCESS RADZIWILL AND HER SON, PRINCE ANTHONY 


RADZIWILL 
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WE’LL ALL GO A-HUNTING TO-DAY. 


ETT, 


he 


a 
SS ~ i 


. it 


1. Foxhound puppies 2. Full-grown 
3. After a hard day's hunting—‘‘Good night” 4. Counting the hounds 
5. Walking the hounds on an off day 6. ‘‘Do let us out” 


7. Ready for the fray 
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VIRTUE AND VILLAINY IN MR. CECIL RALEIGH’S ™ 


Bassano 
VIRTUE—MISS CLAIRE ROMAINE AS “POLLY CHAMPION” AND MR. WEEDON GROSSMITH AS HER LOVER, ‘‘MR. GEORGE WELLINGTON CLIPP” 


Polly Champion is the daughter of a country innkeeper and first appears as the stewardess on board the Bolivian, which is returning to England with the mad millionaire, 
Thomson, who travels as McNaughton. She is engaged to George Wellington Clipp and makes him impersonate Thomson, who threw himself overboard and is believed to be 
drowned. Miss Romaine is the daughter of the late Mr. Edward Solomon, composer of Bullee Taylor 
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[IELO-FARCE, “THE FLOOD TIDE,” AT DRURY LANE. 


j 


Bassano 
VILLAINY—MISS MARGARET HALSTAN AS “MARIA PITCHIOLI"§ AND MR. MC KINNEL AS THE VILLAIN 


Miss Halstan plays the part of the daughter of the adventuress, Baroness Pitchioli, who comes home on the Bolivian with the mad millionaire. After Thomson jumps over- 
board she poses in London as his widow; Thomson, however, turns up again—a crazy lunatic—and the baroness then sends the villain, Merotti Derayo (Mr. McKinnel), 


to the north, where he is staying to kill him. This forms the great bursting of the reservoir scene in the third act 
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THE RISING OF THE STORM 


A Series of Views Photographed during the Recent Gales. 


When descends on the Atlantic Landward in his wrath he scourges 
The gigantic THE RISING STORM The toiling surges, 
Storm-wind of the equinox, Laden with seaweed from the rocks. 


From the tumbling surf that buries And from wrecks of ships and drifting 
The Orkneyan Skerries, THE STORM Spars, uplifting 
Answering the hoarse Hebrides ; On the desolate rainy seas. 


NT i a 


Ever drifting, drifting, drifting, Till in sheltered coves and reaches 
On the shifting THE DYING STORM Of sandy beaches 
Currents of the restless main; All have found repose again.—From ‘ Seaweed,” by Longfellow 
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An Irish Castle which has been Purchased by an English Duke. 


Welch 
KYLEMORE CASTLE IN CONNEMARA, WHICH HAS JUST BEEN BOUGHT BY THE DUKE OF MANCHESTER 


if 


Lf 7 = 


Welch 
KYLEMORE CHURCH AND LAKE, CONNEMARA 
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PLAYS. MUSIC. AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


Signora Duse.—Signora Duse is still the 
unique. Her notation differs from that of 
everybody in the world. You may not know 
Italian, but you feel that you are in the pre- 


Window & Grove 


MISS NELLIE BOWMAN 
As the model in The Golden Silence at the Garrick 


sence of a fascinating force. As we get to 
know her art better we may feel that the 
absence. of the average stage trick becomes 
the trick in itself, but it is a trick of such 
rarity that we hold out both hands in wel- 
coming her. In opening with Za Gioconda 
she replaces one d’Annunzio by another. I 
shall never forget the night I first saw it at 
the Lyceum, when suddenly in the midst of 
it we heard the shouts of the mafficker in 
the streets. I feel that Gioconda is not 
really worthy of Signora Duse, but she re- 
makes everything by dint of her personality. 
How delightful that little laugh of hers, on 
which a whole essay might be written after 
the fashion in which Mr. Meredith apostro- 
phised the curls of the girl whom Richard 
Feverel saw at the weir. How fascinating 
again is her repetition of the Italian “no.” 
Her company is excellent, and I think that 
Signora Duse and her countrywomen are 
more fashionably dressed than I have ever 
seen them before. 


The Interchange with America.—There 
is so much pro-Americanism at the expense 
of Britishism abroad that I take the opportu- 
nity of quoting from a private correspondent 
in New York, who writes :— 

The things best liked in New York are from your 


country—Hawtrey, Three Little Maids, and Drink, in 
which Mr. Charles Warner has made a great success. 


Efficiency in Acting.—1l sometimes think 
that playgoers like the rest of their country- 
men are getting tired of inefficiency. How 
one enjoys the player who can _ tackle 
and make something of any part. The 
show girl and the youth who can wear a 
frock coat immaculately are all very well in 
their way, but they pall. I am drawn to 
these remarks by having seen the masterly 
work of Miss Louie Freear in A Chinese 
Honeymoon and of Miss Nellie Bowman as 
the little model in 7he Golden Silence at the 
Garrick. Miss Bowman feels the stage 
acutely, and she brings a touch of life to 
everything she does. If only for her inter- 
ludes Mr. Haddon Chambers’s play at the 
Garrick would be well worth seeing. 


Buograph 


MISS ADA WEBSTER 
As Ruth Pinch 


Miss Ada Webster.—Miss Ada Webster, 
who has been playing Tom’s sister, Ruth, 
so charmingly in Zom Pinch and Madda- 
lena in The Cardinal at the St. James’s 
Theatre, was last seen in London at the 
Shaftesbury. She appeared at that house in 
Are You a Mason? and Jedbury Junior. 
Prior to this engagement she was at Drury 
Lane, where she played in melodrama. Miss 
Webster is a remarkably quick study, a fact 
which has frequently stood her in good stead. 
On one occasion, for example, when under 
Mr. Arthur Collins’s management she was 
entrusted with the leading lady’s 7é/e in The 
Price of Peace at a few minutes notice. 
Although she had to go on without a single 
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rehearsal she achieved such a success that 
she played the part regularly for some time 
afterwards. Gifted with an excellent voice 
Miss Webster was originally intended for the 
operatic stage, but she abandoned this career 
shortly afterwards for her present one. In the 
capacity of a reciter Miss Webster has taken 
part in the Sunday League concerts. 


The ‘‘Stage Shakespeare.”—The stage 
side of Shakspere is represented by a new 
edition edited by Mr. Austin Brereton and 
published by the Collins in 1s. volumes. Each 
volume contains an elaborate introduction, in 
which the stage productions of the plays are 
specially underlined together with pictures of 
players in different characters ; thus there are 
twenty-nine such pictures to Ham/e¢ with fifty- 
four pages of introduction, and in no volume 
are there less than six pictures. Every volume 
also contains a glossary. Surely this is the 
cheapest Shakspere that we have had. 


Miss Marie Illington.— How excellent Miss 
Illington is in J/7s. Gorringe’s Necklace at 
Wyndham’s. She can play a type of dis- 
agreeable matron more skilfully than anybody 
I know, as we all can remember by her 
excellent work in iW/rs. Dane’s Defence as 
Mrs. Bulsom Porter, the woman who hounded 
Mrs. Dane to death. » Miss Illington began 
her career as a child at the Haymarket, and 
in her time has played many parts in almost 
every theatre in London. She knows the 
business of the stage thoroughly, and it is 
a pleasure to note how she can give character 
to any part she plays. Even in musical 
comedy she can stiffen an amorphous sketch. 


Bassano 


MISS MARIE ILLINGTON 


In Mrs Gorringe’s Necklace at the New Theatre 
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“THE FLOOD TIDE” AT DRURY LANE. 


Bassano 


MR. JOHN TRESAHAR, MISS DAISY THIMM, AND MR. ROBERT MINSTER 


This picture shows the turning of the tables for young Champion (Mr. Minster), who has got his commission from the ranks, gets ragged, and carries off the colonel’s 


daughter, Mabel Corry (Miss Daisy Thimm), The “noble” instigator of the ragging, Lord Sutton (Mr. Tresahar) gives a tardy congratulation to the young fellow 
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BARRIE’S PLAY. “LITTLE MARY.” AT WYNDHAWD’S. 


Rotary Co. Rotary Co. 
MISS NINA BOUCICAULT AS ‘‘MOIRA LONEY” MISS MARGARET FRASER AS THE ACTRESS 


Miss Boucicault plays the part of the Irish girl who carries out her grand- Miss Fraser plays the part of the actress whom the earl’s son wants to marry 
father’s instructions by curing the stomach (euphemistically called ‘‘ Little Mary") in defiance of his father, but Moira cures the lovers of their madness by 
of the English people attending to their ‘‘ Little Marys "’ 


Pictures by Lizzie Caswall Smith 


Rotary Ca 
THE OLD CHEMIST GIVING HIS GRANDDAUGHTER THE SOVEREIGN CURE FOR THE ENGLISH PEOPLE ee 


The old chemist is that rara avis, an Irishman who loves the ‘dear, darlint English people." He feels that they want saving, and his cure is contained in the mysterious- 
looking tome which he consigns to his granddaughter (Miss Boucicault) in the prologue. We have to wait until the end of the play to know the nature of the remedy. It 
i y to attend to the stomach, for the old Irishman considers that the ‘‘ dear, darlint English people'’ eat too much 
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Miss Sarah Brooke. who Appears in Mr. Pinero’s New Play 


» Fellowes Willson 


Miss Sarah Brooke after a considerable absence has returned to the stage in'the part of Mrs. Ivor Crosbie in Mr, Pinero'’s new play, Letty, at the Duke of York's Theatre. 
Miss Brooke was born in India, where her father was in the army; he was killed in a landslip at Naini Tal. The best thing Miss Brooke has ever done was that of the 
young wife in The Liars. She speaks French very fluently, and has made a point of wearing large Italian earrings eo 


w 


Fix 
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MDLLE. PAPUCCI, ONE OF THE BRILLIANT DANCERS AT THE EMPIRE 


IN THE HALLS. 


Mdlle. Papucci.—Ever since she was quite 
a little child Mdlle. Enricbetta Marie Victoria 
Papucci of the Empire has been consumed 
with an ambition to become a great dancer, 
but it was not until seven years ago that her 
parents took her to the greatest of living 
dancing mistresses, Madame Kattie Lanner, 
in order that their daughter might receive the 
most thorough instruction in the groundwork 
of the profession she had determined to join. 
She was then thirteen years old, and from 
that time to the present day she has been a 
member of the stock company at the Empire 
Theatre. When it was necessary to find 
a substitute for Mdlle. Adeline Genée for 
a few nights during the run of the “ Press ” 
ballet she was chosen at once, distinguishing 
herself so greatly in this regard that she has 
ever since been what we may perhaps term 
the junior premidre danseuse of the Empire 
company. Her toe-work is exceptionally clever 
for so young a dancer and makes it quite 
certain that she must have practised both 
arduously and continuously. Asa matter of 
fact, a great deal of her spare time is still 
given up to the inevitable hard work which is 
part and parcel of the whole life of a premédre 
danseuse even when the very top of the 
terpsichorean tree has been reached. In 
Vineland, the latest Empire ballet, Mdile. 
Papucci impersonates the Spirit of Port Wine, 
her pas de deux with Mdlle. Cora in the Oporto 
tableau being one of the hits of the production. 


Italian but Born in Kingston.—Mdlle. 
Papucci was born in Kingston, her father 
being a well-known Italian journalist and her 
mother an Englishwoman. Curiously enough 
the only language she speaks is English. She 
has a pretty talent for drawing and would 
dearly love to travel abroad, She has cycled 


and would fain continue to do so, but there 
are reasons why a toe-dancer must forego 
that pleasurable exercise. It tends to incline 
the knees in the wrong direction. 


Thiele 
MISS MIGNON TREMAINE 


The dainty dancer 
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, the lyrics. 


W. & D. Downey 


MUSICAL MEMS, 


London’s New Choral Society. — The 
society has at least a man with a marked 
personality in its conductor, Mr. Arthur Fagge. 
For some years he has been doing excellent 
work with the Dulwich Philharmonic, a 
society that for the enthusiasm of its members 
reminds one that all the interest taken in 
music is not up in the north. Mr. Fagge 
was, it will be remembered, once the musical 
director of the short-lived Albert Palace; 
afterwards he went on tour as accompanist to 
Sims Reeves. He isa well-equipped musician, 
alert, and a fine trainer of voices. What a 
beautifully sympathetic accompanist he is was 
shown at Mr. Vert’s concert recently; but it 


is as a choral conductor that he will surely 


make his mark, 


A New Song-cycle.— At a garden party 
recently given by Mr. and Mrs, Kennerley 
Rumford there was produced for the first time 
a new song-cycle by Madame Liza Lehmann. 
Its title is * Songs of Love and Spring.” The 
work is for contralto and baritone, and on its 
first production was sung by Mr. and Mrs. 
Kennerley Rumford with that artistic finish 
for which they are noted. In Madame Liza 
Lehmann’s music we find much that will 
make the cycle popular. Mr. A. P. Graves 
is responsible for the English translation of 
About one hundred guests lis- 
tened to the performance, and at the close 
compliments were showered upon all con- 
cerned in the production. Miss Butts 
morning concert at the Albert Hall on 
Saturday created a great amount of attention. 
Everybody is glad that she is back to work 
again, May [ express the hope that Mr, 
Rumford should revive some more old English 
songs after the style of “Here’s a Health 
unto His Majesty.” 


s 
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An Enterprising Railway.—The winter 
train alterations which took effect on the 
Midland Railway on October 1 include a 
mumber of improvements compared with the 
winter service of last year. The service, for 


example, from London and other principal centres to Scotland was 


deta A noteworthy feature of 
the new service is the continuance of the two evening expresses 


which were put on last July from St. Pancras at 7-30 and 8.30 p.m. 


published in detail in last week’s issue. 


respectively. The 
first-named _ train, 
which runs to Edin- 
burgh and the north 
of Scotland, will 
carry dining and 
supper cars to Leeds 
and sleeping cars 
to Edinburgh and 
Aberdeen, Dining 
and supper cars will 
also run on the 
8.30 p.m. express 
from St. Pancras 
as far as Leicester, 
where a_ sleeping 
car to Stranraer 
Harbour, for the 
convenience of pas- 
sengers to Belfast, 
will be attached. 
Corresponding im- 
provements will 
»shortly take place in 
the service of trains 
running in the oppo- 
site direction. 


Practice with Torpedoes.—Torpedo practice is regularly carried 
For drill purposes the head of the weapon, of 
course, does not contain the explosive charge. 
fired it comes to the surface of the water after it has run its distance 
and is then recovered and hoisted on board the torpedo-boat or 


out in time of peace. 


‘destroyer from which it has been discharged. 


Our Ninth Double 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
-acrostics issued consecutively from September 
30. THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
‘solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
winners of first prizes in the previous series 
‘of the year are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of a second prize in this year are 
-disqualified from winning a second or third 
prize in this competition, but can try for the 
‘first prize; winners of a third prize in the 
"year can only try for a first or second prize in 
this competition. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
mative guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
‘no correspondence can be entered into on any 
“subject. 


4. If two or more solvers ‘“‘tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
‘or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied ” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post oz the second Monday following the date 
of issue, z#¢., answers to the third acrostic 
(dated October 14) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, October 26. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


premises. 


i 
H 


RECOVERING A TORPEDO WHICH HAS BEEN FIRED 
G zr 


When a torpedo is voice. 


=—— 
—— 
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Mainly for Musicians.—The A£olian Hall, 
New Bond Street, formerly known as the 
Grosvenor Gallery, has now been opened by 
the Orchestrelle Company, manufacturers of 
the well-known pianola, who have secured the 


For the space of six months the building has been in the 
hands of the builder, during which time practically the whole of [the 
interior has been remodelled. Every modern contrivance which 
conduces to the customer’s comfort has been provided, and in future 


the —_ Orchestrelle 
Company’s entire 
London business 
will be conducted 
from Afolian Hall. 
Situated as it is in 
the centre of 
fashionable Lon- 
don the concert 
hall, which forms 
part of the property 
and which will be 
opened shortly, will 
be certain to find 
popular favour. 
The seating capa- 
city of the hall is 
between 400 and 
500, and it is the 
intention of the pro- 
prietors to let it out 
for concerts of the 
highest class. It 
will also be used for 
the purpose of hold- 
ing pianola and 
zolian _ recitals, 
when music-lovers 


a 


ua Copyright of * The Tatler’ 


will have an opportunity of gauging the merits of these instruments 
not only for solo purposes but as accompaniments to the human 
I can remember how it was prophesied about the pianola 
when first it was introduced into this country that it would never sell. 
So far from not selling, the popularity of the pianola is increasing 


every year by leaps and bounds. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters, 
““Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 

7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 

8. Solvers are. strongly advised not to post 
later than the Saturday before closing time 
as Sunday posts seem very dilatory and 
uncertain. 


Double Acrostic No. 3 
(Ninth Series) 


London is far from full we still do say 
Because quite half the West has 


1. Statue she was. A woman she became. 

A bore she proved. Now can you tell her name? 
’Twas here we beat the French, and 
(they 


2. Reversed. 
Have not yet come to fight another day. 

3. I come from out the ground and such I be 
That the street stalls and booths are lit by me. 

4. I'm heavy, hard, black wood, and I should be 
Polished until you see your face in me 
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Acrostic Prize Competition. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 13 
(Eighth Series) 


I. Pes Gritge Paty ee dsehan Nee Leos Oma IN 

op Q U E U E 

3. U N E X (pressed) 
4 Tie Maidens Go Rat Avo NUT 

5. N 1@) D (DY) 

6. (M) O R G A (N) 

Vhs XYLOPYROGRAPHY 


The equinox was on the next day to the date of the 
publication of this acrostic ; therefore on the *‘ to-morrow" 
the equinox would be ‘‘ to-day." 

1, The famous Eglinton tournament took place in 1839 
at Eglinton Castle, Ayrshire, cost £2,000, and was quite 
spoilt by the rain. The famous Duchess of Somerset 
(née Miss Sheridan) was the Queen of Beauty. 

2. ‘‘Que" French for “ that,’’ and Latin for ‘‘and."" 

3. ‘‘Ux"' cannot be accepted because it does not fit 
the latter part of the light which refers to ‘‘ when pressed.” 

4. Referring to the continual and disastrous immigra- 
tion into this country of objectionable aliens. 

5. Noddy Boffin, the golden dustman in Our Mutual 
Friend, ‘* Homer sometimes nods," 

6. Mr. Pierpont Morgan, the well-known American 
millionaire. 

7. See Nuttall’s definition, which amounts to what is 
now known as “ poker-work," #.e., burning in patterns on 
wood. 

Correct answers to No. 13 have been received from: 
Almeria, Dewankhas, Ko, Roma, Truth, Wyst. 

“‘Chippie"’ and “ Flosager" score six points each. 
‘Golo "' scores one point. 

The Acrostic Editor regrets that ‘‘ Almeria's" answer 
to No, 10 having arrived a fortnight late cannot be 
accepted. 

The Acrostic Editor (in reply to some questions from 
new solvers) does not decline post cards. They have the 
disadvantage,-however, of being often lost in the post. 
He requests that those who use them will use the long 
ones, not the square, as the former are easier to deal with. 
‘ Moremie” is informed that her solution to No. r (ninth 
series) conformed entirely to the rules. The whole of a 
solution should be on one sheet of paper, but two 
solutions must not be sent on it. 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


The Practice that Perfects.— At a recent 
meeting of the northern branch of the Irish 
Rugby Union the committee had some in- 
teresting suggestions to make which might 
well be laid to heart by some of the officials 
of the English Rugby Union. Although the 


A Bone of Contention.—The penalty 
kick still seems likely to be a bone of conten- 
tion between the Football Association and the 
old-boy teams. During the recent tour of the 
Corinthians in South Africa there were two 
regrettable incidents in connection with the 
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A line-out 


North of Ireland enjoyed a most success- 
ful season last year the committee are of 
opinion that the standard of play is not im- 
proving. Being a practical body of men the 
committee were not content with mere criti- 
cism but proceeded to propose a remedy. 
The chief faults of the Irish teams, in the 
opinion of the committee, were want of know- 
ledge of the true principles of the game 
combined with defective handling and bad 
passing. To remedy these defects they pro- 
posed that teams should train regularly every 
week in the art of handling and passing the 
ball, and further that the members of every 
team should meet as often as possible so as 
to engender confidence. 


A Good Example. — Newport acquired 
much of their unrivalled skill. by frequent 
practice in the gymnasium of the club. Mem- 
bers of the club used to meet three or four 
times a week in the evenings and practise 
running and passing the ball until they 
acquired that extraordinary command over 
it and unique power of combination which 
made them a model of what a Rugby fifteen 
should be. It is extraordinary that this 
example has never been followed in England, 
but unfortunately the common idea in English 
Rugby football clubs is that anything like 
organised and intelligent practice verges on 
professionalism. There is no doubt that the 
whole atmosphere of the English Rugby 
Union has been to encourage this absurd 
notion. Welsh methods have always been 
regarded with suspicion in English Rugby 
Union circles, but now that a committee of 
Irishmen, whose amateurism is unquestion- 
able, have adopted the Welsh system of 
training it is to be hoped that the English 
Rip Van Winkles will rouse themselves. 
Better late than never. 


penalty kick. As far as I can gather from 
the somewhat meagre reports that I have 
read the first incident occurred when the 
Corinthian captain withdrew his goalkeeper 
after the local team had been given a penalty 
kick, In the second case the boot was on 


- the other foot, and it was the Corinthians who 


were given the penalty kick. They refused, 
however, to profit by it, and the ball was 
purposely shot wide. Of course, both of 
these incidents were only the natural sequence 
of the old-boy objection to the penalty kick, 
which, although it has always existed, only 
came. into special prominence last spring in 
connection with the competition for the 
Dunn Cup. 


The Penalty Kick.—At a banquet given to 
the Corinthians in South Africa Mr. Wreford 
Brown dwelt upon these two incidents and 
thoroughly explained the reasons for the 
Corinthians’ line of conduct in both cases. 
We all, of course, know and appreciate Mr, 
Wreford Brown’s feelings in the matter. He 
holds most strongly that no amateur—by 
which, needless to say, he means of the old- 
boy type—would ever be guilty of an inten- 
tional offence on the football field, and as it is 
only intentional offences that ought to be 
punished by a penalty kick he is naturally 
anxious to eliminate that particular form of 
punishment from all games played between 
amateur sides. In the speech alluded to Mr. 
Wreford Brown was, of course, only voicing 
the sentiments of every Corinthian, but the 
unfortunate part of the matter is that as well 
as being an old Corinthian) he is also a 
member of the Football Association. In his. 
objection, therefore, to the penalty kick he is 
really criticising the laws passed by a body of 
which he is himself a member. 


Different Conceptions.—Needless to say 
Mr. Wreford Brown’s action has_ been 
sharply commented on in those newspapers. 
which like the Athletic News may be said 
to represent the professional side of football. 
This was only natural, as it is as difficult for 
those reared in the atmosphere of professional 
football to understand the Corinthian’s con- 
ception of the game asit is for the Corin- 
thians to understand the professional point 
of view. Last year, for example, Mr. 
John: Lewis and Mr. Fry fought a friendly 
duel on the matter in the columns of the 
Athletic News and the Daily Express, and 
each of them when the contest was over 
was equally unconvinced by the other’s logic. 
Mr. Lewis in his own way is quite as good a 
sportsman as Mr, Fry, yet his conception of 


- football is entirely different and hence his. 


inability to understand Mr. Fry’s reasoning and 
to make Mr. Fry understand his. The whole 
question turns on the word, “intentional.” 
Mr. Lewis’s position, I take it, is that human 
nature is the same all the world over and 
that not even public-school tradition will 
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prevent a hot - headed player occasionally 
handling the ball in/front of goal when 
excitement runs high. On _ the other 
hand, those whom Mr, Fry represents 
seem to be firmly convinced that with every 
public schoolboy self-control has become so 
much a matter of instinct that under no cir- 
cumstances could an old boy illegally hamper 
an opponent. On the abstract question one 
would feel inclined to say that Mr. Lewis 
was right, but football is not an abstraction, 
and both Mr. Lewis and Mr. Wreford 
Brown speak from the ground of practical 
experience. It may be necessary for the 
Football Association in dealing with profes- 
sional clubs to adopt paternal legislation, 
but in such competitions as the Dunn Cup it 
certainly seems reasonable that the sides 
should be allowed to choose their own referee 
and to agree to ignore the penalty kick. But 
to the man in the street it is all a storm 
in a teacup, and there is a general impression 
among people who are not biased in favour of 
professionalism that the Corinthians -will be 
much better advised in putting their own 
house in order and endeavouring to restore 
amateur football to the position it once 
held than in haggling with the Association 
over the matter of rules and penalties. 


Unconscious Cant.—I am afraid that 
at the bottom’of the objection to the penalty 
kick there is a certain amount of unconscious 
cant. The amateur’s case is briefly this. No 
amateur worthy of the name would ever offend 
against the spirit of the law in any game. 
If a man commits an offence worthy of being 
punishable by the penalty kick the proper 
course is to drop him from the team. - Indeed, 


CECIL HARVERSON 
sing billiard players athletic energy somewhere, and while his 


One of the most promising of the ri 


Mr. Wreford Brown stated last year: that no 
old-boy team would ever play a man capable 
of committing such an offence. Now the 
analogy of the cricket field would show that a 
great deal of the talk about the spirit of 
the law is quite unsubstantial. It is generally 
admitted, 1 think, that the original framers of 
the law dealing with l.b.w. never for a moment 
intended that the leg should be used as a sub- 
stitute for the bat in defending the wicket. 
As far as cricket is concerned the spirit of the 
game in many people’s opinion is that the 
bat, not the leg, is the only legitimate weapon 
of offence and defence; yet dozens of dis- 
tinguished cricketers to-day who would be 
horrified at the charge of unsportsmanlike 


. conduct defend leg play, partly on utilitarian 


grounds and partly on the plea that it involves 
a high degree of skill. Nevertheless, among 
the older school of cricketers deliberate leg 
play is still regarded as the unsportsmanlike 
refuge of a man who is incapable of playing 
the game. In short, deliberate leg play is to 
this school of cricketers precisely what such 
offences as are punished by a penalty kick are 
to footballers of the Corinthian school. 


The South’s Champions.—For 
the last five or six years we have 
always been told at the beginning 
of each season that Woolwich has 
resolved to get into the first division 
of the League. Hitherto these state- 
ments have been in the nature of 
unfulfilled prophecies, but if the 
Arsenal can keep up anything like 
their present form until next April 
nothing apparently can deprive them . 
of the object of their ambition. 
Woolwich and Preston North End 
at the time of writing have won 
their first five matches, but whereas 
the Lancashire team have only 
14 goals to their credit and 3 on 
the debit side of their account 
Woolwich Arsenal have the extraordinary 
average of 21 goalsto nil. It is, of course, far 
too early in the season to venture on pro- 
phecy, but whatever fate may be ultimately in 
store for Woolwich their defeat of Manchester 
United last Saturday week by 4 goals to 
nothing proves them to be an exceptionally 
good lot. Financially it is doubtful if pro- 
motion to the first division of the League would 
benefit them very much. The last time they 
played at home they had a gate of 20,000 ; 
these figures are not likely to be increased 
even by such prestige as the first division of 
the League carries with it. 


A Cabinet of Athletes.—I wonder if 
Mr. Arthur Balfour’s love of picturesque 
contrast was responsible for the appointment 
of Mr. Alfred Lyttelton to the Colonial Office. 
Mr. Chamberlain prides himself on never 
taking any exercise ; his successor is one of 
the finest all-round athletes England ever pro- 
duced. The late Lord Lyttelton’s eight sons 
were all good at games, but none of them 
achieved the all-round excellence of Alfred. 
He was captain of the Eton cricket eleven in 
1875 and a few years afterwards succeeded 
his brother, Edward, as captain of the Cam- 
bridge team. In addition to cricket he repre- 
sented his university at football, tennis, 
rackets, and athletics. He was tennis 
champion for thirteen years, and only retired 
in 1895. I believe it was a broken arm 
that first introduced Mr. Lyttelton to the 
delights of the racket court ; being unable 
to play cricket he had to find vent for his 
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broken arm was healing the racket court gave 
him the opportunity he desired. He plays 
right-handed in all games except billiards, 
at which game for some inscrutable reason 
he always uses his left hand. He has been 
president of the M.C.C. and is an excel- 
lent golfer. Altogether there is a strong 
athletic flavour about the latest additions to 
the Cabinet. Besides Mr. Lyttelton there are 
Mr. Graham Murray and Lord Stanley, both 
of whom are thoroughly good sportsmen. 
Lord Stanley is best known in connection 


Eliott & Fry 


AN ATHLETIC STATESMAN 


. Alfred Lyttelton, who has succeeded Mr. Chamberlain 


at the Colonial Office 


with the turf and is a member of the 
Jockey Club, while Mr. Graham Murray, 
although he takes no interest in racing, is a 
sportsman in the most comprehensive sense of 
the term, He represented Harrow at rackets 
in 1868 and has since developed into a crack 
shot, an accomplished billiard player, an en- 
thusiastic golf player, and a leading authority 
on bicycles. 


An Enigma of the Billiard World.—Diggle 
stillremains one of the enigmas of the billiard 
world. After showing form against Dawson 
last week which might reasonably entitle him 
to the championship he went out of his way 
to inform a representative fof a newspaper 
that he intended in the coming winter to con- 
fine himself entirely to exhibition billiards. 
Those who look for artistic beauty in Diggle’s 
play will be sent empty away, but as to his 
effectiveness there can be no possible ques- 
tion. No doubt Stevenson on his return 
from Australia will lose no time in challeng- 
ing Dawson, but it does not follow that a 
match will be played for the champion- 
ship. Dawson has his own ideas of what 
constitutes good sportsmanship, and notwith- 
standing his declaration at the end of his big 
match last March “ that he was too good for 
the lot of them” he may prefer to hand the 
championship over to Stevenson without a 
fight. Dawson’s peculiarities make it all the 
more to be desired that Diggle should regard 
himself in the light of a potential champion. 
As long as Dawson and Stevenson remain the 
only candidates for the championship honours 
there are always prospects of a fizzle. 
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MOTOR SPARKS—-WEEK BY WEEK. 


Southport Speed Trials.—The Southport 
speed trials on October 2 and 3 were the best 
and most sporting and enjoyable of all similar 
events arranged by the Automobile Club. 
Town and corporation combined to make the 
motorists within their gates most hospitably 
welcome. Liverpool sent 1} miles of wooden 
barriers to their Southport confréres to 
separate the spectators from the splendid sea 
front on which the races were run. The 
entire course was wire-netted to keep off stray 
dogs, and the town newly asphalted the 
promenade to ensure a better speeding surface. 
Ten thousand spectators turned out on the first 
day’s trials, while 50,000 lined the mile-long 
route on the second day. 


The Races.—Although the veterans of 
many a famous road race—such as Edge, Rolls 
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Jarrott, Hutton, and Stocks—were gathered 
together with Gordon Bennett racers, 70 h.p. 
Mors, and 70 h.p. Panhards, no records fell 
by the wayside. Two new amateur racers— 
as distinguished from drivers who have.a 
commercial interest in showing off a particular 
car—appeared on the horizon. Mr. A. Fletcher 
of Saltoun on his 60 h.p. Mercédés and Mr. 
A. Rawlinson on his light racing Darracq 
both showed excellent form, and Mr. Rawlin- 
son especially shows fine promise of competing 
with such “ old-timers” as Edge and Jarrott. 


Touring Cars and Cycles.—A procession 
of touring cars is dull seeing as compared 
with racing, but is invaluable to would-be 
buyers. The Lanchesters, C.G.V.’s, and De 
Dietrichs found many staunch new admirers, 
Tessier, who holds the British mile record for 
motor cycles, did nearly sixty-three miles an 
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hour on his bat. Second to him in speed was 
Sam Wright, who accomplished nearly sixty- 
one miles an hour on his Excelsior with 
M.M.C. engine. 


Why Not Racing Colours Pp—Our famous 
motor drivers should adopt racing colours. 
Goggled and masked, recognition is difficult. 
Individual colours would mark out the man 
and add to racing zest. The Southport 60 ft. 
wide track made it possible to run two racers 
abreast, and the fact of speeding bonnet to 
bonnet produced great enthusiasm. Motor 
racing will soon “ catch on ” if this element of 
man-to-man and car-to-car struggle is well 
introduced by the promoters. 


Horse-race Tracks for Motors. —It is 
exceedingly difficult to understand why our 
horse-racing tracks, such as those at Kempton 
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Outside the Cashel Hotel in Connemara 


‘and Sandown, are not used for motor races. 


The thing is done every day in the United 
States, and as many as 11,000 to 20,000 spec- 
tators constantly meet together to witness 
such races, No difficulty arises, and a road 
surface good enough for a speeding American 
car is surely good enough fora British racer. 
Automobile Club, please explain. Further- 
more, it has been noted that racehorses 
accomplish faster time on a track recently 
used by motor cars, the explanation being 
that the motors “roll down” the surface and 
cause better going. 


Pat and the Devil.‘ And what do yez 
want to call a motor car a ‘devil’ for ?” asked 
Pat. “Shure and all the devils I’ve seen in 
pictures has two horns and this has only wan, 
and that’s what makes a funny squake when 
yez want to scare the life out of some wan.” 
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Business and Pleasure.—A 7 h.p. single 
or double cylinder petrol motor has recently 
been put on the market specially for the 
delivery of drapery or other light goods. The 
interesting point about it is that the van body 
can be removed in a few minutes, an extra 
seat put in, and the delivery van becomes a 
pleasure or touring car for the tradesman 
enterprising enough to compass business and 
pleasure at one cost. 


Austrian Army and Autos.—The Austrian 
Army has sent a detachment of officers to a 
motor car works and another set to a motor 
cycle factory. Here the officers serve their 
time as artisans and are thus thoroughly con- 
versant at the end of their term of training 
with everything a military man ought to know 
about motors. 


CAR 


Guaranteed Tyres.—There is a growing 
feeling among tyresellers that they should 
lay down some arbitrary rules as to the width 
of tyres to be used on cars of a certain weight 
and that the tyremakers should fix the speci- 
fication of the rims. Cardrivers so often 
follow their own sweet will as to the tyres, 
disregard the maker’s advice, fix tyres abso- 
lately unfitted to the type and weight of their 
car, and when failure results blame the sup- 
pliers of the tyres rather than. their own 
heedlessness, Tyre people take the stand 
that they will guarantee only those tyres 
which have been fitted on their own advice. 


1904 Types.—Larger and more powerful 
cars, more capacious tonneaus, honeycomb 
radiators, four cylinders, brighter - coloured 
paint, and more gaudy upholstery will be the 
leading features of the 1904 productions, 
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Crinolines.—The much-discussed subject 
of crinolines seems to have cropped up again 
during the last week with increasing insis- 
tency. On the other side of the Channel it 
has assumed far greater proportions than it 
has here, and I am told that one or two were 
actually exploited on a recent occasion at 
Longchamps. It is an undoubted fact, how- 
ever, that anything “ultra” in the way of dress 
has only to be threatened and someone is cer- 
tain to adopt it at an early period, but I have 
not the slightest fear that it will become the 
vrai mode either here or in France. In the 
days when our mothers and grandmothers 
wore crinolines London was not a city of 
flats, and most decidedly we shall have to 


set a limit to the number of our callers or . 


our guests at an afternoon crush in the 
season if they are to come with hooped 
skirts. 


The Style of the Moment.—Joking apart, 
however, there is no doubt whatever that our 
skirts are becoming exceedingly voluminous. 
The little morning coat and skirt still remain 
an ever-present comfort to us, but when it 
comes to the matter of grande tenue it is 
another thing altogether. Perhaps it is the 
material which must bear a share of the re- 
sponsibility, for there is no denying that in the 
case of velours mousseline and the soft cloths 
and stuffs of the moment there is an im- 
mense temptation to make the very most of 
them. A black gown of velours mousseline 
had the skirt cozdissé just below the hips so 
_ as to give it the appearance of amplitude, the 
three graduated frills, which were very full, 
being treated in the same fashion. The cor- 
sage boasted a deep pointed yoke composed 
of narrow lines of taffetas over the satin of the 
new green shade, which is almost blue, with 
@ jour hairpin work between each line, while 
the yoke fell in a point over each shoulder 
thereby entirely dispensing with the shoulder 
seam, which has been ruled out of court 
altogether for the time being. There were 
applications of black silk guipure and little 
flower rosettes of taffetas providing further 
adornment. As to the sleeves they were 
coulissé perpendicularly on the inner seam, 
thereby producing a “rucked” effect, and 
were very full and douffant just below the 
elbow, from whence they were gathered 
into a long pointed cuff to match the 
yoke. 


Supplementary Materials—A great deal 
of taffetas is used in the construction of the 
new smart gown, the combination of cloth 
and glacé being very much affected, and in 
some instances the whole of the gown is 
carried out in this deservedly popular soie. 
A chestnut-brown taffetas costume which I 
interviewed the other day fresh from Paris 
was put into deep pleats round the hips and 
trimmed with wide shaped flounces of self- 
coloured cloth edged with tiny flounces of 
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kilted taffetas, while the deep cape fichu— 
quite of the early nineteenth-century order— 
which completely covered the arms as far as 
the elbow, was fashioned of layers of cloth, 
each of them edged with similar stiff little 


A SIMPLE TROTTOIR GOWN 


Of shaded brown check with velvet collar 


taffetas frills. Like most of these capes it 
resolved itself into a deep shawl point behind, 
and the sleeves were of tucked brown chiffon 
over silk with long taffetas and cloth 
cuffs. 
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The New Plush.—Just at present there is 
a very big run on the “chiffoné” plush in the 
mole, gun metal, and grey shades. I hear 
that the Americans are buying up all they 
can lay hands on, which certainly looks as 
though it is likely to have a great vogue, and 
I saw a great deal of it when in Paris ; but 
personally ‘it is a material which, to trans- 
pose a French phrase, “says nothing to me.” 
However insistently we may be assured that 
it is not intended to imitate the mole or the 
chinchilla or musquash as the case may be, it 
certainly has all the appearance of being 
designed to simulate one or the other, 
and that without any very startling success. 
Whole costumes are made of it now in addi- 
tion to coats and capes, and although such a 
gown may answer the purpose very well for 
driving, for walking it is utterly tabooed. 
True, it is a material of the most luxurious 
quality, beautifully soft and rich, and possesses 
the finest wearing qualities, but in my 
estimation it is not adapted to Englishwomen, 
and unless immaculately cut and fashioned 
is apt to prove clumsy. My prophetic soul 
tells me that it has been accorded a better 
reception in Paris than it is ever likely to 
have in London. i 


Novelties in Head-gear.—What should we 
do this season without the shaded feather as 
a supplement to our hatsand toques? Itisa 
problem no modiste would care to solve, for 
more especially in the cases of the velvet and 
beaver hats does it appear at the 
present time to be a positive essen- 
tial, The fancy, too, for casing the 
stem of the feather in steel or gold 
filigree or even in_ tortoiseshell 
grows apace, and there is no end to 
the variety employed in the matter 
of these miniature ‘ bouquet-hol- 
ders” which, although we certainly 
made acquaintance with them last 
year, have only become really 
popular since the omdbré feather 
took our hearts by storm. It is 
curious, too, what a big part the 
button is to play in our millinerial 
schemes. In fur or suéde, gun 
metal or gold, it is introduced 
just as frequently on our 
chapeaux as our gowns, and 
in the case of the braid hat of 
which I spoke recently it is 
almost ubiquitous. Besides 
this there is another innovation 
which is already achieving 
quite a startling popularity 
and which is just sufficiently 
bizarre to cause it to be 
adopted con amore; this is 
the coachman’s cockade. We have had 
smart little cockade rosettes: ad infinitum, but 
not content with that Dame Fashion has 
ordained that we shall sport an exact replica 
of the form of adornment which is to be seen 
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on the hats of the correct “ Government” 
coachman, and milliners have seized upon the 
idea with an enthusiasm bordering on frenzy. 


Suitability.—In red and white braid ona 
black beaver toque which I examined it was 
really very charming, and suggested the neatest 
and sauciest little form of head-gear for town 
motoring. In my humble opinion the woman 
who adopts the same form of head-gear for 
a simple tour in her electric brougham 
through Piccadilly and Hyde Park as she 
does when taking a flying spin forty or fifty 
miles out of London is guilty of committing 
as great a sin against suitability as’she does 
when she supplements her morning toilette 
with one of the exquisite new corsage orna- 
ments which the Parisian Diamond Company 
is showing this year for evening and ball 
wear instead of the indispensable single-row 
pearl necklet which the same company has 
provided for our every-day needs and which 
can be worn at any hour whether at home or 
“abroad.” Another notable millinerial 
novelty is the new pompon of cock’s 
feathers—a curious “ ball plume” if I may 
so describe it—carried out as arulein a 
rather veyant combination of colour, one 
of the latest being bright blue and white. 
Quite a new importation from Paris, 
it is still a moot point how it will 
be received, but long acquaintance 
with the modistic fancies of my 
countrywomen has led me to the con- 
clusion that anything which is 
a trifle “out of the ordinary ”— 
to use a very favourite English 
expression—is welcome, always 
provided we are assured in 
our minds that it will be 
popular on the other side of 
the Channel. Every milliner 
knows that there are two styles 
of chapeau-x in Paris, viz., those 
which the Frenchwoman will 
adopt and wear with consum- + 
mate elegance and those which 
the Englishwoman will buy up 
simply because she has decided in her mind 
that they are the latest Parisian confections. It 
is for this very reason that I should recommend 
the Englishwoman to purchase her Paris hat 
from an English buyer, many.of whom know 
their Paris as well as a Parisian and whom 
long experience has taught what to invest in 
and what to leave alone. The Parisienne of 
good taste avoids the ultra and exaggerated 
like the plague, and nothing could be quieter 
and less “ noticeable” than the “ get-up” of a 
real grande dame of French society when you 
encounter her in the Rue de la Paix or the 
Boulevards on a shopping expedition bent. 


Millinery a la Mode.—And while speaking 
of hats I should like to remind you'that Scotts, 
Ltd., 1 and 1A, Old Bond Street (at the corner 
of Piccadilly), have just issued their useful little 
booklet which contains illustrations and de- 
scriptions of the newest head-gear. As a 
matter of fact this particular publication has 
proved an inestimable boon to hundreds of 
their clients, who have only to quote the 
number of the hat which may have taken 
their fancy in the illustrations to receive an 
exact replica of the same forwarded with all 
possible expedition, while I should like to add 
that, provided this is not sufficient, any of my 
sex who reside in the country can have a selec- 
tion sent on approval on receipt of a letter or 
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wire giving a.tradesman’s reference. In the 
matter of country and sporting hats the firm in 
question have quite a genius, and my affections 
are;specially set on No. 16L in the catalogue 
representing a morning or country hat which 
would be distinctly “bad to beat,” trimmed 
with choux of ribbon with broad, fringed ends 


FASCINATING FURS 
Sketched at the Grafton Fur Company's 


and fastened with the new shaped Mercury 
wings with quill stems. Motor caps and 
hoods are equally well understood by the 
“powers that be” at Scott’s, and the very 
latest ideas for the fair chauffeuse are em- 
bodied in their little booklet, while riding hats 
in silk and felt represent another speciality. 
Another point well worthy of consideration is 
the special care which has been taken to pro- 
vide suitable head-gear for those of my sex 
who have reached the shady side of life and 
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who are so often overlooked in the matter of 
smart millinery, while the fact that the buyers 
of the firm are constantly in Paris is quite 
sufficient proof that all that emanates from 
1 and 1A, Old Bond Street, is kept strictly and 
entirely up to date. 


Furs Fashionable.—Only the other day I 
was revelling in a perfect orgie of furs at the 
Grafton Fur Company, 164, New Bond Street. 
My visit there was the immediate result of an 
acquaintance with their new catalogue, re- 
cently illustrated, which is calculated to pro- 
vide all those who are not able to take a run 
to town with a comprehensive view of the 
very latest fashions in peltry, and any one of 
my readers who may be contemplating a pur- 
chase should lose no time in procuring it from 
the firm. Nothing that is not strictly up to 
date is to be found in these showrooms, and 
our artist has sketched a very representative 
example on this page. It is carried out in 
Persian lamb, the cape slashed up at the 
shoulders and caught across with buttons over 
a soft foam of accordion chiffon frills. As 
to the collar it is a delightful mélange of 
thickly-embroidered pale blue faced cloth and 
white beaver cloth finished with little stole 
ends of ermine and a shower of tails, which 
fall over the actual stole ends of the cape 
itself. These latter have their own supple- 
mentary adornment of sable tails, and there 
is a little bunch of the same depending from 
the centre of the back. The great frilled 
“ grannie” muff of mammoth proportions is, 
as may be seen, carried out in Persian lamb to 
match the cape, with a repetition of the accor- 
dion chiffon frills and a little bunch of ermine 
tails in addition. ‘Tassels, rosettes, and all 
the little “extras” which go to make up the 
“fur fashionable” are all requisitioned at 
164, New Bond Street, and I noticed a chin- 
chilla coat adorned with facings of white-em- 
broidered leather, the three deep capes having 
narrow edges of the same. The new girdle 
of silk braid was also ex évidence on some of 
the smartest fur coats, and a very charming 
mole musquash coat, strapped with self- 
coloured cloth with touches of green intro- 
duced, was distinguished by the new striped 
silver and gun metal buttons. 


Garnitures.—The newest floral garnitures 
for evening wear are wonderfully dainty and 
effective, and I have been devoting not a 
little attention to them of late. For instance, 
, the very latest example is 
composed of triple trails of 
gladioli shading from the 
very palest, faintest pink— 
almost white—up to the 
deep glowing red which we 
associate with these flowers, 
and it is noticeable that all 
the rich wine shades are 
repeated in the floral novel- 
ties of the day; a single 
shaded rose in these tones 
set in a cluster of velvet leaves’ makes the 
prettiest little corsage ornaments possible. 
It is. curious, too, after the long reign 
enjoyed by flowers and trimmings of silver 
and gold tissue that we are once again to 
be confronted with them, and in addition 
to the silver braid which adorns many of the 
evening gowns there are great single silver 
and gold lilies and roses which will prove an 
effective supplement to black dresses. 

DELAMIRA, 
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MONEY. 


Contango Days, October 27 and November 10 
Ticket Days, October 14 and 28 and November 11 
Settling Days, October 15 and 29 and November 12 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 


Money.—There was no alteration in the Bank rate on Thursday, 
and many a man breathed more freely when the announcement was 
made. ‘The return disclosed a further loss of £699,196 of gold, but 
this is merely the customary flow of coin into the provinces at this 
time of the year, about £147,000 having come from abroad on 
balance. The net reduction in the reserve (after allowing for a slight 
decrease in the active circulation) amounted to £531,700, and the 
proportion to the liabilities is 1:09 lower at 42°89. 

Markets.—After I went to press last week and before my readers 
saw what I had written there was a serious renewal of the anxiety 
from which the markets recovered after the last settlement. Little 
by little facts leaked out showing that the accounts of “stuck stags” 
of gilt-edged stock which had to be liquidated amounted to a truly 
awesome total, 

If special arrangements had not been made it is impossible to 
say to what price Consols might have gone. Even as it was the 
price at which the banks and insurance companies came to the 
rescue and privately took that portion of the lump which they 
really dared not put on the market was considerably below 
the lowest “ marked ” bargain. 

Meanwhile it is now found that some of the same people who 
were loaded up with Con- 
sols, War Loan, and 
Transvaal Loan are also 
“bulls” to an enormous 
total of certain colonial 
and municipal _ stocks, 
which in times like these 
have by no means a free’ 
market even at reduced 
prices, 


Turbine Engines. — 
The uncomfortable dis- 
closures in New York 


about the financing of the 
United States Shipbuild- 
ing Company, which are 
making the great house 
of Morgan “sit up and 
snort,” are also reminding 
people of the dismal squeal which ran all through the English 
press when the Americans rushed into the improvident bargains by 
which Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s shipping combine was consummated. 
THE TATLER was practically the only paper which boldly insisted 
that the English shipowners were getting ‘‘the best end of the stick,” 
and I hope my readers will pardon the following quotation from my 
very first article :— 


Personally I do not share the fears of those who think that America is going to 
swallow us. To my mind there is no grave objection to selling our ships or our 
shares, our houses or our horses, our tubes or our trades, to our energetic American 
tivals as long as they continue to pay us for those articles a great deal more than they 
are worth. I admit not only that I approve of selling them the White Star Line for 
£10,000,000, but—to put a very extreme case—that even if they offer a modest 
£10,000,000 for THE TaTLER I am by no means certain I shall advise the proprietors 
to refuse that offer—at least without due consideration. 

The'sad thing is that whilst our shrewdest financiers have been unloading on 
Brother Jonathan—at pretty remunerative prices—a great quantity of pretty sound 
stocks, our helpless widows and spinster aunts have actually been putting their poor 
little bits of capital into those very shares in the great American steel trust which 
Andrew Carnegie refused ‘‘to touch with the mud end of a barge pole,’’ even when 
they were buying his works for about 7o per cent. more than they were worth. 
Personally I am not a vain enough man to set up my opinion against that of Andrew 
Carnegie on a question of steel stocks. My advice as to Yankees at present is, 
“Leave 'em alone.’’? At the same time I heartily wish them every possible good 
fortune. May they continue to make piles of money and may they continue to come 
over here to spend it! 


Now recent facts are proving that a good many of the ships bought 
by the Americans at such exorbitant prices twelve months ago are 
already obsolete. 

It was announced last week that the Allan Line is building a new 
steamer for transatlantic traffic which is to be propelled by turbine 
engines, whilst I hear from America itself that a company has there 
been formed to work an improved turbine marine engine which is 
going to “knock spots” out of Parsons’s invention. 

Perhaps some of my readers may not understand what is meant 
by a “turbine” engine and may be interested in the following short 
description, 


MEDAL STRUCK BY THE ARGENTINE GOVERNMENT 


To commemorate peaceful termination of boundary dispute with Chili 
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They will recollect that a turbine water-wheel is one in which 
the wheel is not perpendicular or upright like an ordinary water- 
wheel but is horizontal or flat.. In other words, an ordinary water- 
wheel goes round like the wheel of a carriage running along the road, 
but a turbine water-wheel spins round like the same wheel when the 
carriage is laid on its side. 

Remembering this, people think that a turbine engine drives 
horizontal or flat wheels instead of perpendicular wheels. This is 
not correct. 

The difference between an ordinary steam engine and a turbine 
steam engine lies in this: In the ordinary engine the steam drives a 
piston-rod a certain distance, and having done this it escapes. 

By means of double and triple expansion engines some success 
has been obtained in the effort to get a little further work out of the 
exhaust steam, but the amount of additional power thus obtained is 
not large. 

Now the way a turbine engine works is something like this: The 
steam is driven down a cylinder or tube and finds its passage ob- 
structed by drums or wheels with flanged paddles something like 
those in an ordinary turbine water-wheel. In order to get past the 
steam has to make the wheel or drum revolve. A little further on it 
meets another similar wheel or drum, which again is made to revolve 
by the steam, and so on with others. Now it is found that by this 
device a great deal more power is got out by the steam than by any 
other means. 

This is a rough description in untechnical language of Parsons’s 
invention, and the inconvenience of it for marine engines is that 
it only propels one way. It cannot go astern. To get over this 
difficulty two sets of turbines have to be used, one for going ahead 
and the other for going astern. 

Now, I understand that the beauty of the new turbine engine 
which has been perfected 
in America is that the 
turbines can be made to 
reverse and go. either 
forward or backward. 

If this proves correct 
we are on the verge of a 
development in marine 
engines that will convert 
the bulk of the existing 
“ocean greyhounds ” into 
antiquated “ tramps,” in 
which case the late 
shareholders in the White 
Star Line will have no 
cause to repine over the 
modest 410,000,000 which 
they took for their fleet, 

For present purposes 
the moral of this little 
story is: Do not be ina hurry about buying shipping shares, and if 
you have got any do not go to sleep over them. ‘The turbine terror 
may turn out nothing after all, dud then it mayn’l. 
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Tintos.—The declaration of a 32} per cent. dividend was better 
than the market expected, and the price of the shares hardened to 
481 as against 382 last year and 42,5; earlier this year. The fact 
is that lately the foreign market—Tintos belong to the foreign not to 
the mining market—is the only one that has shown any backbcne. 
Remembering as I do buying the old undivided £10 shares at £17 
I cannot help thinking the £5 deferred split is a dear bargain at 48} 
though I, of course, remember that less than two years ago they were 
over 61. 


Grand Trunks. — The meeting went off pretty smoothly on 
Friday, though the great expenditure on -betterments did not escape 
criticism by the holders of third preferences. I think the company 
has a great future for those content to wait patiently, but the traffic 
increase of only £10,000 announced on Saturday disappointed the 
market, which expected £20,000. 


Argentina and Chilii—My readers will recollect that a few years 
ago it seemed impossible to prevent war breaking out between these 
two countries over the question of the ownership of a few useless 
precipices, as though both countries had not enough of those articles 
to fix up a hemisphere and do a big export trade as well. 

Fortunately the dispute was referred to his Majesty the King of 
England, and more fortunately his representative, Sir Thomas 
Holdich, succeeded in delimitating a frontier which satisfied both 
parties as will be gathered from the following letter addressed last 
June by President Roca to the King — 


Julio A. Roca, Constitutional President of the Argentina Republic, to his Majesty 
Edward VII., King of Great Britain and Ireland, &c., greeting. 

G eat and Good Friend,—The arrival and stay in this capital of the delegation com- 

missioned by the Government of Chili to return the visit which was made in September 
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last to that country by an Argentine delegation gave occasion to the people and the 
Government over which I have the honour to preside to demonstrate, by reiterated 
manifestations of welcome and fraternity, the satisfaction caused by the happy termina- 
tion of the boundary dispute between the two countries. 

In order to associate himself with these festivities the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
ordered medals to be coined in commemoration of the event, and I have the high 
honour of offering to your Majesty in the name of the Argentine Government the 
special specimen which accompanies this letter in the earnest hope that your Majesty 
will deign to accept the modest gift with which this Government desires to testify the 
deep gratitude of the Argentine nation to your Majesty, who, in indicating with equal 
wisdom and rectitude the definitive boundary between it and the Republic of Chili, 
co-operated efficaciously in assuring peace and friendship, the supreme and mutua] 
aspiration of Argentines and Chilians. 

In adhering to that gratitude with my personal sentiments, and with my fervent 
wishes for the happiness of your Majesty, of your gracious Consort, and of the Royal 
Family, and for the constant progress of the powerful nation whose destinies you so 
worthily rule, I have the honour to be your loyal friend, Jurio A. Roca. 

Buenos Ayres, June, 1903. Luis M. Draco. 


I am enabled this week by the courtesy of the Buenos Ayres and 
ValparaisoTransandine Railway Company to place before my readers 
an engraving of this medal, which it will be seen introduces a rail- 
way train issuing from a tunnel to show the importance attached by 
both countries to the completion of the long-delayed railway con- 
necting both countries. This transandine railway on the Argentine 
side is within two kilometres of the Chilian frontier, and there is 
little doubt that on its completion a great impetus will be given to 
the trade between the two countries. 


Americans.—The outlook in American stocks does not improve. 
Very grave anticipations are rife on the labour question in that 
tyrant-ridden country. 

We complain in this country of the short-sighted tyranny of 
many of our trade unions, but in this country our labour leaders as a 
whole are honest. They may be short-sighted, prejudiced, mis- 
guided, or quarrelsome ; or they may be too fond of cheap popu- 
larity to stand out against the men’s clamour even when they know 
that the men are misguided and following rash, unreasonable, or 
extreme counsels, but no one would suggest that our labour leaders 
as a body are dishonest or corrupt. 


In America there is too much ground for thinking that success is 
the only standard by which the labour bosses are judged by the 
men, and that things are there coming to such a pass that it will end 
in a struggle amounting almost to the dimensions of a civil war. 

This may have a remarkable reflex action on the trade of this 
country. yi 

The tremendous American competition over which our manu- 
facturers have been groaning has undoubtedly called forth many 
reforms and improvements in our workshops, and just when these 
improvements begin to bear fruit the American competition may 
suddenly cease in a cataclysm of strikes, riots, and labour outrages 
sweeping like a flame from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

However disastrous this might be for the financial world in 
general and for America in particular it might bring such a rush of 
orders to the workshops of England as has hardly been experienced 
since 1870-1, when the bulk of the workmen of Germany and France 
had to leave their ordinary vocations in order to bore holes in each 
other with bullets, bayonets, and other lethal weapons. 


Board of Trade Returns for September enable me to review the 
trade of the country for the first nine months of the wettest year on 
record, and I am very glad to see it makes so good a show considering 
the many adverse influences with which it has had to contend, e.g., 
the great cotton corner, the slump on the Stock Exchange, the 
monetary stringency, the Eastern troubles, the wide-spread distrust 
and anxiety over the position in America, the “alarms and excur- 
sions ” of English politics, and the vile weather. 

As compared with September, 1902, last month shows a large 
increase of imports (43,686,693) but a small decrease of £480,350 
in the British exports. This small decrease is not important. In 
September last year there was a sudden advance in the exports 
amounting to £1,838,000—partly due to an accumulation of work 
caused by the coronation holidays in the previous month. 

When we come to look at the whole trade of the country during 
1903 it is impossible to deny that we have much ground for thankful 
‘surprise. 

Our exports have increased £7,878,134 and our imports 
45,306,524, and though it is doubtless true that these increases 
would have been larger but for the causes detailed above—and other 
causes like the scarcity of wool from the Australian drought and the 
laziness and drunkenness which are still unfortunately such con- 
spicuous features of our industrial masses—still we have not done 
badly. 

Considering the failure of the harvest we must expect some 
falling off in our vast trade during the last quarter of the year, but if 
the trade of the country is not too much disturbed by fiscal fights 
and electioneering excitement I think we ought to have a big trade 
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next year. In the first place there is some ground for thinking thai 
the war losses have sobered the nation somewhat and made men 
stick to their work a little more and waste their time and money a 
little less. 

Then I hope that next year the monetary stringency will have 
passed away and that there will be a revival of trade in Australia 
(now that the terrible drought has broken up) and in South Africa 
as that country gradually recovers from the wounds of the war. 

In the cotton trade I look for a distinct revival when the new 
crop puts an end to the iniquitous ‘ corner” which has so cruelly 
afflicted Lancashire. 

From Egypt I anticipate a distinct increase of orders consequent 
on the enlarged area of cultivation produced by the great Assouan. 
dam. ; 

I am bound to admit that I fear we must reckon on some falling 
off in orders from our great and excellent customer, America, but I 
hope that will be more than made up by increased exports to other 
markets, including Canada and the Argentine. 

What is wanted more than anything else is a return of confidence, 
and that will certainly come if too many cooks do not spoil the 
broth or too many quacks kill the patient. 


Margarine.—Van den Berghs, Ltd., to which I have more than 
once called attention, are beginning to reap the benefit of their bold 
and far-sighted policy during a long period of depression in their 
trade. They have had such a good half-year that they have declared 
an interim dividend of 8 per cent. on their ordinary shares as against 
6 per cent. a year ago. I have also ground for thinking that at the 
end of the year they will pay a final dividend of 12 per cent., making 
Io per cent. for the whole year. 

The company does not now confine its operations to margarine. 
It also makes butter, condensed milk, and soap besides curing bacon 
on a somewhat large scale. With so many departments there is 
always a chance that losses in one direction may be met by profits 
in another, and at the present time I am informed—on what ought 
to be good authority—that all departments are making fair trade 
profits. 

Considering, however, the very large business they carry on and 
the huge amount of credit they must give and take it is questionable 
whether the company really has enough working capital. Their 
last balance sheet showed amongst their liabilities the following 
items :— 


Bills payable - = : - £243,344 5 3 
Sundry creditors - - - - 131,038 II 3 
Loans secured by deposit of warrants, &c. 185,072 5 oO 
Liability to bank for drafts accepted - 56,253 10 4 
and Advances by managing directors - - 32,242 0 I 


Over and above these very large sums, aggregating £647,950 IIs. 11d, 
and all due on short notice, the balance sheet disclosed a contingent 
liability upon bills discounted amounting to £369,373 18s. 7d. 

This is a good exemplification of the over-trading on credit 
common with the Germans and Dutch, and I have reason to think 
that representations on the subject have been made to the directors, 
and that the next balance sheet will show a very much larger 
“carry forward ” than has appeared in any previous report. 


Electric Power.—In dealing with this last week I referred to the 
very large electro-hydraulic installation on the Sturgeon River in 
Ontario, and contemporaneously with the appearance of my article 
the prospectus was issued of the company which has acquired this 
splendid property. Only the 6 per cent. prior lien bonds of the com- 
pany were offered here. 

They are well secured and can still be bought for the special 
settlement at a small fraction over par. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


The rules for correspondents are published on the last Wednesday 
in each month 


TAVERNER.—You can always get into these sort of securities but it is not often that 
you can get out again; they are not very bad but there is never a free market for 
such small concerns. 

Part Marx.—There is no hurry, but get out when youcan. The hotel trade of 
London will be seriously affected if London ceases to be the one city in the world 
in which those with money to spend can get more for their money than anywhere else. 

Anxious.—Caledonian Deferred (‘* Coras’’) have mainly fallen because their net 
earnings have decreased whilst their capital account grows with serious rapidity. The 
competition of electric trams—for the time at least—has hit the company hard in 
Glasgow. The present price seems unduly low. It is said that Scotch banks have 
been throwing out a lot of stock which was being carried on borrowed money till the 
banks would carry it no longer. I think they may improve gradually but that it will 
be a very long time before they again touch 50. I do not recommend an investment 
in coal companies at the present time. The Charing Crossand Strand Electric Supply 
(‘city undertaking”) 5 per cent. bonds are well secured. The 44 per cent. preference 
shares are also respectable. The ordinaries are, of course, more adventurous. 
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Co, 
NEW MODELS IN FuRS. “2. 


ORIGINALITY OF DESIGN, PERFECT FIT, BEST WORKMANSHIP. 
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164, NEW BOND STREET, Lonpbon, W. 


Founded 1871. 


The OCEAN Accident and 


Guarantee Corporation, Ltd. 


(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


FUNDS, 31st Dec. 1902 - £1,379,391 
Over $3,500,000 paid in claims. 


SH ARPENER The Ocean Corporation issues the 
7 ‘‘Leader” Policy 


Most Perfect Sharpener against Accident and Disease, and it will be found to 
on the Market fully justify its title. 


Send tor Prospectus. 


Simplicity. Quality, and 
Usefulness combined. Fidelity Guarantees. Third Party Indemnities. 


The Bonds of this Corporation are s 
accepted by all Departments of Mortgage Insurance. 
H. 


' SON AAO IS Wan , aienine: Excess Bad Debt Insurance. 
orkmen’s Compensation. Boiler and Lift Inspection 
Order at once rom your Stationer, price 6d. each, Rardlaty liniteaen cee aad 
SOLE WHOLESALE AGENTS — Si eras 
HEAD OFFICE : R. J. PAULL, 


Messrs. EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


36 to 44, MOORGATE ST., LONDON, B.C, Severs! 8anaser © Steetary 
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ELKINGTON HOTEL METROPOLE, 
SILVERWARE. 


Illustrations of Elkington’s productions 
will be found in their Illustrated Cata- 
logue, sent post free on application to 
ELKINGTON & Co., Ltd., Goldsmiths, 
Silversmiths, and Jewellers. 


22, REGENT STREET, S.W., & 73, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


ALSO AT 
BIRMINGHAM (manuractory), LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, GLASGOW. 


v GS STRAIGHT-FRONTED | 
aN fa = CORSETS. 


These Corsets have been introduced to meet the 
requirements of the Present Style of Dress and 
Fashion. They are cut so as to produce an abso- 
lutely straight front. Medium waisted, lower in 
bosoms and fuller hips than ordinary makes, 


Broché, as illustration (light or dark grounds), 


12/9 


Also Black and White. 


Similar style, but without back suspender tab, can be had in 
the following prices and colours: 


Black or White, 4/11, 5/11, 6/11, 8/9, 10/6, 12/9, 
17/9, Dove Colour, 4/11, 6/11 and 6/11, 


Ofall Drapersand Ladies’ Outfitters. Ifany difficulty in procuring 
please write for address of nearest retailer to Manufacturers, 


YOUNG, CARTER & OVERALL, 
117 and 118, Wood St., London. 


Wholesale only. 


Patronised by the Best Classes. 
CFFERS UNEQUALLED COMFORT AT MODERATE GHARGES. 


Orchestra Plays in Entrance Lounges from 7.30 to 9.30 p.m., and 
in the Smoking Lounges from 10.30 p.m. to 12. 


Proprietors - - GORDON HOTELS, Ltd. 


INHALERS 
FUMIGATORS 


CHEMISTS, 
‘HOW ro DISINFECT soo FREE 


THE ‘SANITAS” C2 L® 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON. 


AND 656/592 W552" STREET, NEW YORK. 


ALSO THEIR 


VERY OLD GIN 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


ENGLISH-MADE 


INDIAN TEAK 
PARQUET 


d. 


“er BATH CABINET. 


All the delights and benefits of hot air 
vapour, medicated, and perfumed baths 
can now be enjoyed privately at home 
with assured safety and comfort. Nothing 
else is so effective in keeping the blood 
pure, preventing sickness, stopping colus, 
curing Influenza, Rheumatixm, &c, 


AN IDEAL HEALTH- 
GIVING LUXURY. 


It forces the impurities and poisonous 
matters through the pores of the skin 
increases the flow of blood, and vitalizes 
the whole body, Nothing else accom- 
plishes such perfect cleanliness, or so 
quickly quiets the nervous and rests the 
tired. It can be used in any room and 
folds into a small compact space. No 
assistant is required. 

Send for our Bath Book. It is free, 


J. FOOT & SON, 


Dept. C.B. 15 20 
171, New Bond St., London, W. 


FOOTS’ 


6m 


From a Foot. 


FOR COVERING FLOORS. 


Absolute Safety 


EASY CHAIRS for COUNTRY HOUSES. * 
25, 26 & 27, Berners Street, London, W. | 
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OUR TEETH. 


Has no one been struck by the fact that in spite of the regular daily cleansing 
of the teeth with tooth-powders and tooth-pastes, the teeth (and particularly the 
back teeth) frequently become decayed and hollow? And is not that a convincing 
proof that tooth-powders and tooth-pastes are completely inadequate means for 
cleaning the teeth ? Our teeth are not so obliging as to decay only in places 
which can be conveniently reached with tooth-brushes, powders and _ pastes. 
On the contrary, it is just in those localities which are difficult of access, such 
as the backs of the molar teeth, the interstices of the teeth, hollows and cracks, 
that damage and destruction of the teeth appear most frequently and are most 
probable. In consequence, if anyone wishes to preserve his teeth intact, that is 
to say to keep them healthy, this can be effected in one way only, by daily 
cleansing and rinsing the mouth and teeth with the new antiseptic mouth-wash 
Odol. During the process of rinsing, this preparation penetrates everywhere, 
reaching alike the cavities jn the teeth, the interstices between them, and the 
backs of the molars, destroying bacteria wherever generated. This absolutely 
certain effect which Odol has been scientifically proved to possess is principally 
due to a peculiar property which causes it to be absorbed by the hollows in the 
teeth and by the mucous membrane of the gums so that they become impreg- 
nated with it. The immense importance of this entirely new and unique property 
should be fully grasped; for whilst all other preparations for the cleansing and 
protection of the teeth are effective only during the few moments of application, 
Odol leaves an antiseptic deposit on the surface of the mucous membrane and 
in the interstices of the teeth which continues to be effective for hours. In this 
manner a continuous antiseptic effect is produced, by means of which the whole 
oral cavity and the minutest recesses which it contains are completely freed from 
and protected against, all fermenting processes and injurious bacteria. 


lt follows that everyone who daily and regularly cleanses 
his mouth and teeth with Odol will practise the most perfect 
hygiene of the mouth and teeth in accordance with modern 
scientific principles. 


Price 1/6 a Flask, 2/6 a large Bottle, to be obtained of all Chemists. 


THE ASSOCIATION oF DIAMOND MERCHANTS JEWELLERS SILVERSMITHS.L" 


6 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON W.C. 
WEST END BRANCH _ THE DIAMOND MERCHANTS ALLIANCE B. 68 PICCADILLY. W. 


Jan. July 
Garnet Ruby 
Feb. , Aug: 
Amethyst Sardonyx 
Mar, ; Sept. 
Blood- Chrysolite 
stone 
April | Oct. 
Diamond ‘ Opal 
or 
Sapphire Nov. 
Topaz 
May 
Emerald Dec. 
June Turquoise 
Agate 
Photographs penioauced as miniatures, Enamelled and Beautifully 
Mounted in Gold, with the Geins which signify the Natal Month, as 


Brooch or Pendant, from £10 10s, to £15 15s,, according to 
value of gems, or Mountedin Gold with Boxand Glass at back for Hair, 
Birth-stonein Loop, only £3 3s. including Miniature, Surrounded 


with Pearls, £5 5s. 


le 
New Tie Breoch, containi..y 
44 Diamonds, £6 6S. 


Silver 


The New Sterlin; 
Full size Belt, 
17s. 6d. 


Telephone—5178 Gerrard; 1939 Central. 


WHAT DOES SHE SAY ? 


Ring set with Fine Brilliants 
Srile Whole Pearl, £105. 
Pearl and Diamond Rings in 
Stock, from £5 to & 


The New 
Locket, 
Diamonds, 


set four 


Fine 
Diamonds, 


One Hundred 
Patterns of 
Charms in Stock. 


ay 
fs. 
y 


Gold Cat 
and Goldfish 
Charm, 
lls. 6d. 


I purchased all my Jewels upon Credit, 
on “ The Times” System of Monthly 
Payments, at Catalogue Cash Prices, 


The Associa- 
tion’s Latest 
Novelty, the 
** Good Luck” 


from the Association of Diamond p 
Merchants, Ltd. Unique Design. 


Enamelled Sham- 
Diamond Pendant, set rocks and Lady- 
with 7 Rubies «nd birds, Roel earls, 
We have a large assort- Platinum - 
hain, 
ment of Second-hand 20 Guineas 
complete. New Diamond Star | 
Jewellery. Platinum Pendant Brooch or Hair 
* ‘a A and Gold Omament, £6 65. 
Write for Special List, Start Pin, Choice Whole Pear : 
Thole ead Necklace fo! ct. 
published every Month. Pearl above, 6 68. — Golf'ball” 
Ball, A variety of larger Scarf Pin, 
12s. 6d. sizes in stock. 15s. 6d. 


Monthly Payments , 


PLEASE WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE) THE FINEST IN THE WORLD4 


Bangle, Beautifully 


NOTIGE.—The ASSOCIATION have AMALGAMATED with THE DIAMOND MERCHANTS’ ALLIANCE, Ltd., 68, Picca- 
The COMBINED STOCKS form one of the LARGEST, most varied, and BEST VALUE IN THE WORLD. 
Prices have been adjusted, which will mean a saving to Purchasers of 25 PER CENT. ‘‘THE TIMES”? System of 
will extend to BOTH BSTABLISHMENTS. Telegrams—“ Ruspoli, London.” 


QOOILLUSTRATIONS, POST FREE. 
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Proofs of the extreme excellence of 


TOILET VINOLIA SOAP 


This page submits proof that Toilet Vinolia Soap contains no bacteria, no poisonous 
colouring matters, no silicates, tale, chalk, yolks of eggs, or herbs, and none of the adventitious 
substances found in transparent soaps, such as methylated spirits, sugar, and rosin; and proof 
of the exceptional excellence of Vinolia Soap for delicate, sensitive, irritable skins, for shaving 
and shampooing, and for the toilet, nursery, and bath. 


A Challenge. 


Only the purest materials and the finest 
Bulgarian Virgin Otto of Roses are used in the 
manufacture of VINOLIA TOILET SOAP. 


46,606 Ounces of Ofto. 


Over 40,000 ounces of Otto of Roses have 
been used in VINOLIA in the last few years. 


Sweet as any Kitchen. 


VINOLIA SOAP-BOILING WORKS are 
at Carpenter’s Road, Stratford, which anyone 
could visit and would find as sweet-smelling as 
any kitchen. 


Only Edible Fats are used. 
The fats used in VINOLIA TOILET SOAP 
are suitable for use in pastry, and are the kind 
employed in manufacturing oleo-margarine. 


Che Cost of Vinolia. 

Though VINOLIA represents the acme of 
the soapmaker’s art, it is sold at the same 
price as inferior toilet soaps in the market. 

Vinolia costs a Penny a Week. 


The difference in price between using 


VINOLIA and ordinary toilet soaps is trivial, | 


but the difference in the action on the skin may 
be incredible. VINOLIA costs a penny a week. 


Proof of Great Value. 


The VINOLIA COMPANY (Ltd.) can 
manufacture a million pounds’ worth of the 
finest VINOLIA SOAP, advertise it, and get a 
fair profit, and still supply it at the same price 
that you pay for the ordinary sophisticated 
coloured unknown makes in the market. 


Only Sweet Fats in Vinolia. 


The fats employed in the cooking operations 
of making VINOLIA SOAP are not those 
ordinarily used for soap making. 


Inferior Soaps cause Eczema. 
Dermatologists report that many cases of 
eczema seem attributable to bad soaps. Hence 


the importance of using. a pure soap like 
VINOLIA. 


Ghe Delicate Skin of Youth. 


If with years the delicate skin of youth 
does wither like a leaf, why have the face and 
shoulders disfigured with pimples and blotches 
and why hurry on decay ? 


Al Soap for the Complexion. 


A coarse, harsh soap will in time make a 
coarse, harsh skin. So a good way is to use 
VINOLIA SOAP, which is pure and all that a 
toilet soap for the complexion, toilet, nursery, 
and bath should be. 


Vinolia for the Nursery. 


As VINOLIA SOAP is as bland and mild 
as it can possibly be, it is specially suited for 
the tender, sensitive skin of infants. 


Vinolia is a Delicate Soap. 

After a soap is made a slow process of 
secondary saponification goes on for some time, 
so that if a soap is neutral at first it does not 
tend to ‘‘keep” permanently. VINOLIA keeps 
very well in any climate. 


Vinolia for all Waters. 

One kind of soap washes well in hard 
water containing a lot of lime, and another 
washes best in soft water. VINOLIA washes 
well in both. 


Vinolia an all-round Soap. 

While VINOLIA undoubtedly lathers most 
freely in soft water, there is probably no soap 
that gives a better and more harmless lather in 
all kinds of water. 


Save your Complexion. 

The purity of the ingredients, which include 
neutralizing emollient matter ; and, besides, the 
special care used in manufacturing, are what 
render VINOLIA most to be relied on for the 
complexion. 


Keeps the Skin as Soft as Velvet. 


Being absolutely free from irritating ingre- 
dients, and yielding a profuse creamy, delicate, 
emollient lather, VINOLIA keeps the skin as 
solt as velvet. 


Vinolia Saves the Skin. 

No one action in a single day will tend 
more to mar the face than washing it with 
inferior toilet soaps. It might almost be said 
that VINOLIA SOAP saves the skin, for it 
certainly tends to keep the complexion beautiful 
and clear. 


Vinolia Soap used for Gooth-Powders. 


VINOLIA SOAP is so agreeable to use, 
so harmless, pure, and safe, that it is employed 
in making tooth-powders, &c. Being made 
from edible fats it is agreeable to the taste and 
for cleansing the teeth. 


Vinolia is not “Pickled.” 
VINOLIA is not pickled. like some trans- 
parent soaps, with methylated spirits, which 
would spoil its fine quality. It can be used at 
once, and not kept for the odour of the spirit to 
go off. 


Vinolia not Preserved with Sugar. 


VINOLIA is not made with methylated 
spirit, sugar, and rosin, like transparent soaps. 


Grey Hairs and Wrinkles. 
These are hastened by using inferior soaps. 
A fine, white soap like VINOLIA is harmless, 
beneficial to the skin, and is made specially 
for the complexion, nursery, and toilet purposes 
generally. 


Strong Soaps and Grey Hair. 
Strong soaps tend to make the hair pre- 
maturely grey, cracked, hard, dull, broken, 
and wiry. VINOLIA SOAP is mild and safe 
for the hair. 


Proof of Absence of Bacteria in 


Vinolia Soap. 

VINOLIA SOAP has been examined by 
eminent bacteriologists who, by reason of the 
fact that they have medical qualifications, 
are prohibited on ethical grounds from letting 
their: names appear in print. Their reports 
are at our offices, and vouch for the statement 
that TOILET VINOLIA SOAP contains no 
bacteria. 


JNo Bacteria in Vinolia Soap. 


We have had VINOLIA SOAP tested by 
bacteriologists and there are no germs what- 
ever in TOILET VINOLIA SOAP. This is 
incontrovertible. 


JNo Putrefactive Germs. 
VINOLIA does not irritate the skin or 
spoil the complexion, as it contains no free 
alkali or putretactive germs. 


Alll Ingredients of Vinolia Analysed. 


Nothing whatever is allowed to be incor- 
porated in VINOLIA SOAP unless it has first 
been carefully analysed and passed the most 
scrupulous examination. 


JYo Powerful Scents in Vinolia. 


Soaps made with bad fats must be strongly 
scented, or coloured, or both. VINOLIA is 
made with choice fats and is delicately scented. 


Vinolia Soap for Shaving. 
When shaving with VINOLIA, there is no 
danger from poisoning the skin, 1f you happen 
to cut yourself, as it contains no germs. 


Gallons of Joather 
Are produced by a stick of VINOLIA 
SHAVING SOAP or a tablet of VINOLIA 
SHAVING SOAP 


Plotehes under the Chin. 


VINOLIA is suitable for those with tender 
skins, yields a most soothing and abundant 
lather, and does not cause blotches on shavers 
under the chin. 


Shaving now a Pleasure. 
As VINOLIA does not irritate the most 


| delicate, sensitive, irritable skin, those to whom 
shaving has been a torture will now findita 


passing pleasure. 


Vinolia in Every Shop. 
VINOLIA is to be found in every prominent 
shop in every country. 


Vinolia is Neutral. 


Little drops of Otto, 
Choicest in%he land, 
Make VINOLIA priceless 
For a lady’s hand. 


Little tons of tallow, 
Finest you can trace, 
Make VINOLIA safest 
For a lady's face. 
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TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. 


5 CLOUDY 
FLUID 
MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 
Invigorating in Hot Climates. 

Restores the Colour to Carpets. 

.Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 

Softens Hard Water. 


Price 1s. per Bottle. Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. 
None Genuine without the Signature of Scrubb & Co. on each Bottle. 


SCRUBB & CO., GUILDFORD ST., LONDON, S.E. 
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What is claimed for if, 
| if will do. 
~-Whatis said of if, is true. 

i)... Its strong pointis purity. | 


The fats of which 


is made are wholesome | 
as the food we eat. | 


No adulferanfs is our walchword! 


We use the best materials, in the best way, 
| thatyou maygelthebestresulf, _. ae 
inthe shortest time. Ce, : 
A good fool pays for ifselt —/S% a 
ounlight Soap *¥ 
pays for itself,in the clothes if saves | 
the time if saves, the health if saves. 


No Rubbing! NoScrubbing! / \iign@G==. 


“Wholesome aS Food ‘ : 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT, CHESHIRE. 


v1 
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THESTALLER 


JAMES BUCHANAN & CO 


Scotch Whisky Distillers. 


— Loa { 
INCE OF WALES’: Pain i 


seu 


) = SE) Gb) GE 1 Dea) 


wom tee: | JAMES BUCHANAN & G5 


TELEPHONE, 81, | @ SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS: if 


1 Londo” 


SOLE PROPRIETORS OF 


“BLACK & WHITE” 
“SPECIAL BUCHANAN” BLENDS. 


The Popular Scotch Whiskies. 


By Appointment to 


H.I.M. THE KING 
and 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


Vii 
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Ocolay 
AonreR 


THE RECHERCHE CHOCOLATE. 


Langues de chat. 
Siciliennes Kohler. 
Of catiand: Stewart & Watha ta: Craquelins Kohler. 
‘allard, Stewa’ ‘a > 7 
Wm. Hill & Son, Lt a Chocolat a Orange. 
and the stores and leading Les Epis Kohler. 
confectioners, Chocolat 4 la Noisette, y, 


W RIGHT’S Jf) BE FAIR To YOUR FACE 


And your Face will be fair te others. 


POMEROY SKIN FOOD 


Is the best and most perfect 
emollient made. 

Delightfully soothing and cooling, takes away that 
harsh burned look arising from exposure to wind and 
weather. 

Helps to remove the tired appearance round the 
eyes, smooths away wrinkles, refreshes, improves 
and preserves the complexion. 


POST FREE. 
3s. 6d. at Home. Abroad, 4s. 6d. 


Mrs. POMEROY, 
29, OLD BOND STREET, 


LONDON. 


LIVERPOOL: 35, Bold Street. DUBLIN: 39, Grafton Street. 
18, Strand Street, CAPE TOWN. 


Mrs. Pomeroy's ‘‘ Beauty Rules,’’ helpful and interesting to every woman, gratis and 
post free from any of the above, her only addresses, 


i, 


WRIGHT'S 
SOAP 


is of course 
Wright’s Coal Tar Soap 


but the important word is 


Why? you ask. 


Well,—imitation is the sincerest form of flattery, 


but the imitations of WRIGHT’S COAL TAR 


SOAP are so bad as not to flatter the imitators, 


and they will assuredly disappoint you, if not be 


positively injurious to you. 


It costs FOUR-PENCE a Tablet. 


Things that “f 
Cyclists Want | No. 1 NOW READY. 


are made by the B.S.A. Co. 
ee Send at once for illustrated and 
descriptive Books, post free. 


B.S.A.Co.Ltd., Birmingham Bsa 
CEERD 


INDEPENDENT 
ST. JACOBS = oy 


OIL : No. I. Vol. I. OCTOBER. 


POSITIVELY CURES Price 2s. 6d. net. 
Rheumatism Annual Subscription in the United Kingdom, 33s. Post Free. 


Neuralgia 
Backache The “INDEPENDENT REVIEW” will not be attached to any 


Want of Exercise 


Is one of the principal causes of 
Indigestion, Constipation, Flatu- 
lency, Acidity, Torpid Liver, 
and Nervousness, 


Try the only 


Perfect Tonic—Laxative. 


Abbey's 
Effervescent 
Salt. 


THE IDEAL SALINE. 


Headach Political or other Organisation, but it will maintain a decisively 
e Progressive Attitude on Political and Social Questions, 


Feetache 
All Bodily Aches 
CONTENTS: 


AND 
A Plea for a Programme. 
J RS Principles of Social Reform.—Canon Barnett. 
England and Germany.—Theodor Mommsen. 


, The Near East.—Right Hon. James Bryce, M.P. 
AIN The Obligation of the Creeds.—Dr, Sanday. 
@ Ecclesiasticism.—G. Lowes Dickenson. 


Price 1/14 and 2/6, of all Chemists. Colonial Preference.—Edwin Cannan, 
‘ Protection and the Steel Trade.—Hugh Bell, 


Elementary Education.—Augustine Birrell, 
The Intellectual Condition of Scotland.—Hector Macpherson. 


Mel ro Se Mr. Burden. (Serial.) Chaps. I. & II.—Hiliare Belloc. 


Review of Books. 


isk 
Wh ] 5 y London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


It is a reliable scientific prepara- 
tion which has an exceptionally 
beneficial action upon the Sto- 
mach, Liver, Kidneys, and other 
organs. It assists nature in dis- 
persing uric acid and other 
poisonous accumulations from 
the system. In cases of Bilious- 
ness, Sick Headache, and the 
after effects of over indulgence, 
it positively 


ACTS LIKE MAGIC. 


Itis recommended by the Medical 
Profession throughout the world, 
as a gentle, safe, and reliable 
tonic blood purifier. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


Vili 
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= TRADE MARK 


frect Form and La vine 


da 
Corsets are made to suit all 
figures—slender, medium, stout, 
long waisted, very full, ete. 
Prices vary according to materials, 
among which are the following in 
all colours, jeans, coutilles, batistes, 
brochés, ete. 


ERECT FORM: 
3/11, 4/11, 5/11, 7/11, 8/11, 10/9 
12/9, 15/6, 16/9, 17/6, 18/9, 21/11 
LA VIDA: 

From £1 1 0 to £7 7 0 


If your draper cannot supply you, write to 
WEINGARTEN Bros., Dept.I All Saints 
Factory, Portsmouth. Send your waist- 
measurement and description of figure 
requirements, together with the name of 
your draper. Please enclose cheque, 
and we will see that you are supplied. 


Address all correspondence to Dept. I 


WEINGARTEN BROS., 


All Saints Factory, 
Portsmouth. 


Leading Corsets: 


Weingarten’s Erect Form and 
La Vida Corsets, America’s latest 
models, are the only corsets that give 
those extremely graceful, modish lines 
which distinguish the newest creations 
of the modiste. They are not only the 
most stylish of all corsets, but their 
hygienic construction is endorsed by 
leading physicians. The strain is placed 
on the muscles of the hips and back, 
where they are most capable of bearing 
it, thus allowing compiete freedom of the 
bust and the digestive and other vital 
organs. The name ‘ Weingarten’s” 
which is stamped on every genuine 
Corset of our make, is the only guarantee 

of perfect style and perfect fit. 


WEINGARTEN BROS., 


Office and Showrooms: 


128 & 129, Cheapside, 
London, E.C. 


n 
A 


Near the British Museum. 


ESMOND 
HOTEL, 


1, MONTAGUE STREET, 


Che Architectural Review. 


The Contents of the OCTOBER NUMBER include :— 


THE HOSPITAL OF ST. CROSS, WINCHESTER.—I. By Basi CHAmpneys, 
Twelve Illustrations. 
CURRENT ARCHITECTURE: 


All Saints Convent, Colney Chapel, St. Albans. Lronarp Stokes, Architect. Seven 
Illustrations. 


The Rhodes Building, Capetown, S.A. BAKER AND Masey, Architects. Four 
Illustrations. 

The Eagle Insurance Buildings, Manchester. CHartes HeEatTHcoTe & Sons, 

Architect. Two Illustrations. 


ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION : 


RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON. 


Amandi™ L’enseignement de l'architecture en France. By J. Guaprt, Professeur a l'E: ae 
des Beaux-arts. pS 
AsoNs FURTHER STRAND IMPROVEMENTS. By Mark H. Jupce. Three Illustrations. Es _ A tele 
ELEGRAPHIC ApprEss: “ Agroup, London,” 
eFoRTNO™ Saget ores: CORRESPONDENCE. Exeter Cathedral. R.F. Hopces. Illustrated. 
o) Morey jhe leading © 
U 
an 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS and NEWSAGENTS. Price 6d. net. 


= — — 


XX 


Wily An 2 Zo y 


Opposite the British Museum. SSS SSS UPL ALIZEAS 
THACKERAY HOTEL, | == ORBLE ELECTRIC LIGHTS | 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET. Fy 4 * EVER-READY” PORTABLE ELECTRIC LIGHTS, 


form the most convenient, the safest, and the cleanest light you can possibly They 
are made in various designs, and are particularly useful about the house, and for eS 
“ Travellers, Cyclists, &c, May we send you our No. 46 Descriptive 

Catalogue? Or, if possible, you are invited to call at our Show- 
rooms to see all the various Novelties we have. 


This large and well-appointed Tem- 
perance Hotel has Passenger Lifts, 
Electric Light throughout, Bath Rooms 
on every floor, spacious Dining, Draw- 
ing, Writing, Reading, and Smoking 
Rooms, Fireproof Floors. Perfect 
Sanitation, Telephone. Night Porter. 


BEDROOMS from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 


Full Tariff and Testimonials on 
application. Inclusive charge for 
Bedroom, Attendance, Table d'Hdte 
Breakfast and Dinner, from 8s. to 
tos. 6d. per day. 


Walker's LIBRARY 


Letterette Pad 


indsome appendage to the Boudoir, Study, or Library 


DE LUXE. 


Provides Instant Electric Light When and Where 
Wanted. Indispensable round the House, in the 
Garden, on the Road, Everywhere. CAN BE CARRIED 
IN THE POCKET. No Wires. No Liquids. No 
Danger. 6,000 Brilliant Flashes without recharging. and 
12/6, Post Free. Covered in Russian or Morocco ; ponteares aa “Q 
Leather, in dark blue, red, or green, 18/6 and 21/« SHAMROCK CLOCK “Tilustrated News, 
HAND LAMP DE LUXE. Extra Batteries, 1/6 cach. AND NIGHT LIGHT . _, Bound as Finished 
No, 12, 14/6 Special Design, 19/«. Covered] |§ ALL SELF-CONTAINED. ‘ in Finest Leather. in Best Style. 
J in Russian or Morocco, 26/«and 27/6 each. | Superbly mounted and finished in Green and Post free, 5s. 4d. 3 
Also in Solid Ebony and SiNee Eig Sole No. 43, 21/- and 25/-, including Also _in handsome presentation por at 7s Gd., 10s 6d, 15s 
js) Batteries, each. Battery, post free. Extra Batteries, each, c pr 2 yles at 7 . 10s i 
3s. Extra Batteri / YP i ra Batteries, 1/6 each (Ts. 6d. and 21s. Suitable for Christmas, New Year, Birthday 


and. Wedding Prese 


lest form of stationery extant, combining Note Paper 
and Blotter. 


Free illustrated descriptive pamphlet { m receipt of post card, 
Sample tablet of so Letterettes post free for 15 stamps. All 
Stationers, or the Manufacturers— 


John Walker &Co., Ltd., Dept. 3, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS— 
“* Thackeray, London.” 


RHE Adee ke. 


D. H. EVANS & C?: 


OUR SPECIALITY. 


. When ordering please quote No. 50T. 
Our ‘‘Specialité’’ Corset, 
In Fawn and Pink, Fawn and Blue, Black and Pink, and Black and Blue 
Brocades or Plain White Coutille, 12/44 
Also in Black Italian, 13/44 Suspenders extra, 1/62 


Post Orders receive prompt atrenen and Carriage Paid on all Drapery over 20/+ 
in value. 


OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Paes | 


sa f 
WONDERS WILL = * | | SAT 

NEVER CEASE ! ——— 
“Tis Grandfather Playing the Piano.” 


The * ANGELUS ” sediately enables everyone to play all the classical and popular music of the world like an 
accomplished pianist, with all the gratifying sense of power and interest which the player loves. 


THE “ ANGELUS,” AS PURCHASED BY ROYALTY 


and the World's Greatest Musicians, is the most Perfect, 


@. « 


Mme. CLARA BUTT writes: 


ne A 7 ETITS 12 Artistic, and Human-like in Technique, Control of Tempo 
“7 think the‘ ANGELUS® splendid ! Apart 2 * , f 
and Expression. 
from the pleasure it gives one, lam sure it is “6 ” 
instructive in every sense af the word. I have THE ANGELUS 1S THE ONLY PIANO-PLAYER 
heard all the other inventions of this hind, but with Orchestral Organ combination, or may be obtained asa 


Piano-Playeronly. On Easy Terms. Discount for Cash. 


ALL LOVERS OF TRULY ARTISTIC MUSIC 


should write for Catalogue No. 42, giving full particulars. 


J, HERBERT MARSHALL, so, Bini? SREY" S3QU2h 


the‘ Angelus’ is farand away the best.” 


REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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The land we live in beautifully illustrated 
by eminent Artists and ably described 
by leading Writers of the day. 


Messrs. CASSELL & COMPANY will publish 


In Fortnightly Parts, price 7d. net, 


THE BRITISH ISLES 


Depicted by Pen and Camera, 
WITH A SERIES OF 


MAGNIFICENT COLOURED PLATES, 


REPRODUCED FROM PICTURES BY 


J. MACWHIRTER, R.A., 
DAVID MURRAY, A.R.A., 
ALFRED EAST, A.R.A., 
C. E. JOHNSON, R.I., 

Cc. W. WYLLIE, 


J. AUMONIER, R.L., 

J. FULLEYLOVE, R.I., 
A. W. WEEDON, R.I., 
EDWIN HAYES, R.H.A., 
HARRY HINE, R.I., 


AND OTHER ARTISTS; 


TOGETHER WITH A PROFUSION OF 


Iustrations from Photographs expressly taken 
for the Work. 


PART 1 READY OCTOBER 26. 


That all may have an opportunity of seeing actual pages of 
this work, the Publishers have arranged to place samples of the 
text and plates with the leading booksellers in the kingdom, who 
are now booking orders for Part I. A Prospectus with Specimen 
page will be sent on application. 


CASSELL & Company, Limited, La Belle Sauvage, London. 
Enlarged to about 1,350 Pages. 


Price— - 
5s., Foreign Countries, 
post free. 


United Kingdom, 6s., 


THE 


SHIPPING WORLD 
YEAR BOOK. 


Edited by MAJOR JONES. 
WITH A LARGE SPECIAL MAP 


Designed and Prepared by J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, Esq., F.R.G.S., F.R.S.E. 


Showing ATLANTIC ‘‘LANE’’ ROUTES, ROUTES OF STEAMERS AND 

RAILWAYS, the PRODUCTS, PORTS, COALING STATIONS, COAL- 

FIELDS of the World, and many new Inset MAPS of IMPORTANT 
SHIPPING CENTRES. 


The Work is introduced by a RETROSPECTIVE VIEW of 
last year, and embraces :— 


I. A Port Directory of the World. 
Il. Customs Tariffs of all Nations. 
III. Board of Trade Rules and Regulations. 
IV. Load Line Tables; Sailing Rules; Lights; Signals. 
V. Digest of Shipping Laws. 
VI. New Admiralty Regulations for Naval Officers. 
VII. Import and Export Duties, &c., &¢c., &c. 


AND MUCH OTHER USEFUL INFORMATION. 


The Times.—“ In its way ‘The Shipping World Year Book’ may be called the 
‘Whitaker’ of the merchant marine, and must be indispensable to all 
masters and owners of trading vessels.” 

Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ For comprehensiveness and accuracy the Year 
Rook may fairly claim to be without a rival.” ! 

Shipping and Mercantile Gazette.--‘‘In several instances we have taken 
the trouble to test the accuracy of the particulars furnished, and find them 
strictly correct in every detail.” 


“The Shipping World Year Book’’ may be ordered from all Newsagents 
at home and abroad. 


“The Shipping World” Office : Effingham House, Arundel St., London, W.C, 
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D. H. EVANS & Go., Ltd. 


Specialities for Ladies’ Autumn Wear. 


Letter Orders 
receive Prompt 
Attention, and 
Carriage Paid 
on all Hosiery 

and Drapery 

over 20/- 
in value. 


VW hen ordering please 
quote No. 2HT. 

REAL SHETLAND WOOL SPENCERS 
(as supplied by us to Royalty) 
short waists. This Spencer 
is particularly suitable for 
wear under Riding Habit, 
Blouse or Shirt. Its elasticity 
renders it perfect fitting, pre- 
vents any bulkiness of figure, 
and gives warmth without 
weight. Price 2/113, by post 
14d. extra. 


PUTTEE GOLF BOOT, 
smart, 
flexible and 
shapely. 
Highest Class 
material and 
workman‘ hip. 
In Black or 
Brown Willow 
Calf 


When ordering please quote 
No. 16 HT. 


EXcLUSIVE SPECIALITY. 
Knitted Wool Golf Jersey 12/6, 


When ordering please quote No, 11 HT. 


LADIES' SCOTCH LLAMA WOOL COMBINATIONS. 
Winter Weight. 


Ste peatuas Tadies’ EN Loose Front, Sailor Collar, Tight- 
low Neck, Ribbed fitting Waist and Wrists, exact 
Arms aie .. 5/6 5/6 5/6 to Illustration, The mosts ylish i 
High Neck, Short and comfortable Jersey for Golf, All sizes and _half-sizes 


stocked, 
price 35/6 per pair. 
Made to Special Meas 
surements in a few days 
from receipt of order. 


Hockey, and also is perfect fit- 
ting, and allows complete free- 
dom of arms. In White, Black, 
Navy, Cardinal, Scarlet, Sky, 

rms fig Pink, Gr-y, Green, and can be x 
Hgh Neck, Short made in special sizes and colours When ordering please 
Sleeves -. 8/11 9/9 10/6 in about Seven Days. quote No. 4 HT. 


D. H. EVANS & Co., Ltd., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


Sleeves 5/6 5/6 5/6 
LADIES' SCOTCH MERINO COMBINATIONS. 


Low Neck, Ribbed 
-. 7/11 8/9 9/6 


New Ideas in 
Lantern Lectures 


SEASON 1903-4. 


Mee EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE have arrange 
a new Series of Lectures, with Lantern Slide 
Illustrations, for the coming Season. 


SUBJECTS. 


The Marvels of Modern Science. 


By Major B. BADEN-POWELL. 


Major B. BApEN-Powe tt, who is a brother of Major-Gen ral Baden-Powell, 
the hero of Mafeking, 1s well known as a distinguished writer on scientific subjects 


He is one of the most prominent authorities of the day on ballooning and kindred 
subjects. 


The Romance of a Great Newspaper: 
How the “ Daily Mail” is produced. 
By ALFRED HARMSWORTH. 


Itis confidently anticipated that this will be one of the most attractive and 
popular Lantern Lectures ever ssued. The subject is one which appeals to all 
newspaper readers, most of whom are curious to know the way in which their 
popular journal is produced, Written by one of the most successful journ*lists in 
the world, the Lecture will be found full of the most interesting facts and figures 
as to how great newspapers are built up, and the money spent upon them. 


Fun in Pen and Pencil: 
By ARTHUR CROXTON. 


The great success of ‘An Evening with Punch,” and “ Popular Humorists of 
the Day,” leads Messrs. Eyre & SporriswoobE to anticipate an even more 
decisive sucess with the new Lecture entertainment entitled * Fun in Pen and 
Pencil.” Il ustrated as it will be with many slides, reproducing the best work of 
some of the most famous English and American comic artists and caricaturists, 
“Fun in Pen and Pencil” will provide an evening of laughter and merriment. 


As Messrs. EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE anticipate a very large demand for 
each of the above Lectures, Secretaries, &c., desiring to book them for the 
coming season are urgently requested to make arrangements for reserving 
them as early as possible. Terms from 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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Bedroom Furniture 


FQVEEN ANNE*G*EARLY 
GEORGIAN -MAHOGANY: 
BEING - REPRODVCTIONS 
*&* ADAPTATIONS: OF - THE 
BEDROOM: FVRNITVRE : OF, 
EABIGHTEENTHsCENTVRY 


A Booklet containing Photographs 
& Prices Free on application to 


ber A lo bt SON 
TOTTENHAM COVRT ROAD, W. 


aK KKK KKK KKK KKK 
Fpl AK KKK KKK WKK 


ROBERISONS 


Three Stars 


A Really Old Mellow Whisky— 
Therefore Drink Robertson’s Scotch. 


Near the British Museum. 


ESMOND HOTEL, 


1, Montague Street, : 
Russell Square, London. 
Telegraphic Address—‘t AGROUP, LONDON.” 


Then detach 
the ingenious 
cap from the 
ink reservoir 
and fill up 
again. 


“Write till 
your ink 
be dry.’’— 


SHAKESPEARE 


CAWS NEW “SAFETY” FOUNTAIN PEN has an easy regulated flow. Is quite 
ink-tight, cannot leak, and may be carried in any position in the pocket. Perfectly fitting 
Parts, easily cleaned, easily filled, No blots, no smears, no scratches, no inky fingers. — 
EVEKXY PEN GUARANTEED. Prices, 12/6, 16/6, 21/6, 26/- each. 
Illustrated Catalogue of all Stationers or from the Sole Wholesale Agents, 
FYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, Great New Street, London, E.C 


THE TATLER - 


At Berry Pomeroy.—The Duke and Duchess of 
Somerset’s visits to their property at Berry Pomeroy 
would be more frequent if there were the “seat” 
invented by a contemporary, but there is none, for 
Berry Pomeroy Castle is the merest skeleton of a ruin, 
used as a show place nota residence. The duchess’s stay there will there- 
fore be brief, but the duke will stay on at the Bridgetown hotel for the shooting, 
which is excellent. The rough, wooded, hilly country lends itself admirably to 
the breeding of pheasants, for the water runs off quickly and there are plenty 
of acorns. Both the duke and the duchess are good shots. The latter has 
also shown her literary and artistic tastes in her illustrated articles on the 
Dart, which is one of the boundaries of the Berry Pomeroy estate. 


A Soldier Politician.—Like Lord Roberts, Colonel Lee, the new Financial 


MAINLY PERSONAL. 
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stock of American ideas about army matters. .His 
admiration for America, too, is not lessened by the 
fact that he brought home an American bride when 
he returned from New York. In the House he has 
shown a talent for asking awkward questions, and 
has made himself conspicuous as an advocate of better pay for “Tommy 
Atkins.” 


Lord Dalmeny.—A promising cricketer, a keen athlete, and a good all- 
round sportsman is Lord Dalmeny, who may shortly make his dédz7 in the 
political world. He is young and has not yet shaken off the timidity that 
besets the youthful orator, but when he gains more self-confidence he will 
probably attract attention. Lord Dalmeny should have a great parliamentary 
career open to him. He has a pleasing personality, manners that are attrac- 


tive if somewhat brusque, and is credited with possessing a dry wit and much 
common sense. In addition to these qualifications he inherits immense 
wealth and a position of the greatest social distinction. It is curious, by the 
way, to notice how few young men of any great distinction there are in the 
House of Commons in an age when youth is in so great a demand, _Disraeli’s 
young men had all distinguished themselves before twenty-five, though to be 
sure there are not many Coningsbys or Endymions in real life, 


Secretary at the War Office, is an artillery officer of the most up-to-date 
pattern, who knows as much about every other arm of the service as he does 
of his own. His maidenspeech on the Army Estimates was so successful that 
an old parliamentary hand who heard it declared that ‘‘ This young man with 
the gipsy face has a future before him.” Colonel Lee taught military history 
and tactics at the Canadian Royal Military College before he was military 
attaché at Washington, and while he was in the States assimilated a large 


FOR OUTWARD APPLICATION. 1/11 and 2/6, OF ALL MEDICINE DEALERS. 
The 2/6 size holds three times as much as the 1/1}d. size, and both hold 25 per cent. mora than any other oil for outward application. 


Free Sample on application to GYPTICAN OIL Co., Ltd., Fleet House, Farringdon Avenue, LONDON, E.C, 


vo. 2. Plaid Prize Competition Coupon, ». 2 


THIS GOUPON-INSURANGE-TICKET MUST NOT BE DETACHED. 


£2 000 WILL be paid by The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited, Chief Office, Nos. 36 to 
5 


44, Moorgate Street, London, E.C., to the legal personal representative of the bond fide owner of this Coupon-Insurance-Ticket 
if such owner shall be killed by an accident within the United Kingdom to any Railway Company's passenger train in which such 
owner is travelling as an ordinary ticket-bearing passenger, season ticket-holder, or trader's ticket-holder. 


Provided that the above undertaking is subject to the following special conditions, which are of the essence of the contract, viz. :— 
(a) tet such death result within one month after the accident (b) that such owner's usual signature shall have been written in ink, in the space provided underneath, before the 
anole ent. (c) that notice of the accident be given to the Corporation at its Chief Office in London within seven days after its occurrence, (d) that medical certificates and other 
information be furnished by the person claiming upon request for the same by the Corporation, and (e) that this Insurance applies only to persons over sixteen years of age, is 
ae limited to one Coupon-Insurance-Ticket for each holder, and holds good for the current week of issue only. ‘ 
This Insurance entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions of the ‘‘OcEAN AccIDENT AND GUARANTEE COMPANY, LIMITED, Act, 
1890,"’ Risks Nos. 2 and 3, when they are not incompatible with the special conditions above stated. 
The possession of this Coupon Insuvance-Ticket is admitted to be the payment of a premi { 
_. The | Y : emium under Section of the Act. 
Chief Office of the Corporation. oe pe ee 0) : 
Week of issue, from October 14, 1903. Signature 
i is not necessary for an Annual Direct Subscriber to sign this Cou 
a pon-Insurance-Ticket, as such Subscriber will be held 
insured under the terms of the same for the period during which his subscription subsists, 
CORRE ORT RE SY eS LD 
Printed by Eyre & Sporriswoope, His Majesty's Printers, and Published Weekly by Tue Spagre & TarLer, Lrp,, Great New Street, E.C.—Lonpon, October 14, 1903. : 


A Print of the Act can be seen at the 
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AMONG THEIR MANY INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE, AND 
EXCLUSIVE PRODUCTIONS IN WOOD BEDSTEADS 


Ctsons 


HAVE NOW ON EXHIBITION, AND 
FORWARD CARRIAGE PAID TO ANY RAILWAY 
STATION IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


“THE PELHAM” 
MAHOGANY BEDSTEAD 


INLAID WITH SATIN-WOOD, 
3 ft. wide by 6 ft. 6 in. long, 


£6 10 O 


OTHER SIZES AT PRO- 
PORTIONATE PRICES. 


WHAT IS A STEEL 
BARLESS GRAND? 


HEWETSONS’ SERIES OF ES- Le 
TIMATES FOR THE COMPLETE ~ 
AND EFFICIENT PRESENT-DAY 
FURNISHING OF THE HOME 
WILL BE FOUND IN THEIR 
ILLUSTRATED FURNISHING 
CATALOGUE. FORWARDED 
FREE AND POST FREE. 


HEWETSONS’ NEW BOOKLET, 
“DISTINCTIVE FURNISHING,” 
FREE AND POST FREE. 


Copyright); (Broadwood 


BROADWOOD STEEL BARLESS 
DRAWING-ROOM GRAND. 


Write for Descriptive Pamphlet, “* THE 

EVOLUTION OF THE STEEL - FRAMED 

"BARLESS GRAND PIANOFORTE.’’ Also 

Catalogues of Upright and Grand Pianofortes, 

and Album illustrating Artistic Instruments, 
post free on application to 


JOHN BROADWOOD & SONS, 
33, Great Pulteney St. (oii !¥a,), London, W. 


SPECIAL DESIGNS, WITH LOWEST PRACTICABLE 
QUOTATIONS FOR DECORATIONS, PANELLING, 
PARQUET, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, &c. 
ENQUIRIES WELCOMED. 


213—204, 


Tottenbam Gurt fooad 
| Lop 


On w 


GREENLEES BROTHERS’ 


Ask for 


WHISKY WENNESSY’S 
THREE STAR 
BRANDY. 


A standard of purity 


LAYMORE | 


The favourite Scotch. 


is liable to become hard, rough, discoloured and lined, and 
to other blemishes, but not the skin on which is used 


Malloween. 


throughout the world for 


upwards of half a century. 


Of all Chemists, in bottles at 1/-, 1/6, and 2/6, or post free 
(in the U. K.), on receipt of price, from the 
HOLME PREPARATIONS Co., 

34, NorFovk Street; StrRanp;-Lonpon, W.C. 
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THE COCOA “PAR EXCELLENCE.” 


LADIES should not fail to call at the Smartest House in 
London for FUR-TRIMMED DRESSES, COATS, and 


SKIRTS; and compare Style, Work- 
manship, and Prices before ordering 


elsewhere. 
ATITITMAN CEACQH ) 
AUTUMN SEASON 


Mr. ERNEST’S 
NEWEST CREATIONS 


Are now being exhibited and are 
the most 


TASTEFUL 


AND 


FASCINATING 
MODELS 


Yet produced by him. 


Tr. 6WTy WD & = 


Mr. ERNEST'S prices, on 

comparison with other 

. Furriers, will be found to 
be considerably less. 


WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 


Handsome Russian Sable 
Stoles and Muffs sent for 
comparison. 


RES Ga, ee el Fe ea | 8 
bel be) \ | = & 


f 


fe 


; ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET 


EREE. 


y a PURE 
9 CONCENTRATED 


Gold Medals, “Sit 
&e. ‘< 


REGENT g 
STREET, 


LONDON. 


‘¢The Most Perfect Form of Cocoa.”’ 
—Guy’s Hespital Gazette. 


I | 


(THE ONLY PURE LIQUID COFFEE) 


Produces instantly with Hot or 
Cold Milk the Most Delicious and 
Sustaining Drink. 


1/- BOTTLE MAKES 15 COFFEE CUPS. 


APPLY ro 


THE ‘‘CAFOLIN” Co., Ltd., 20, EASTCHEAP, LONDON, E.C. 


(SAMPLES FREE.) 


TO YOUR GROCER OR 


S Dorit forget ) fh allah 
on Blue label with Gilt lettering. 
ro Sold Everywhere = 


) 471 


af | 


Slee 9 


1 DEPOT.62 New Bonn St.Lonpon, 


Dr. J. M. BARRIE says, ‘‘ What 
I call the ‘Arcadia’ in ‘My Lady 
Nicotine’ is the 


Vit VE 
' y a & \ a 


t 


[oom op 
: | a | J ] y \ 
@wi 


Tiay: 


! ) | x om | 
i onay sf = 
year 9 hole 


Mixture and no other.” 2 : 
eis (AGAINST 
3 
or) 
7 Al ra aK 
7, Wardour Street, W. 
ay, : Entirely remov 
od And all Tobacconists. 7) Hcughners 
s tion, &c.. and :) 
Sample ‘lb. Tin, 2s. 6d. Post free 3d. extra. Soft, Smooth, and W 
Seasons, 
“In the latest portraits of Mr. Chamberlain, the Man of the Moment is depicted seated at his Bottles 4/-, 1/9, 2/6 each, 


writing table upon which repose two briar pipes. 1am told that when exceptionally busy and 
harassed the Secretary for the Colonies finds relief in smoking, and that one of his favourite mix- 
tures is the ‘ Craven,’ better known toall readers of Mr. Barrie's charming book, ‘My Lady Nico- 
tine,'asthe * Arcadia’ Mixture. My ownexperience of the mixture (which is prepared exclusively 
by Mr. Carreras, of 7, Wardour-street) is of a distinctly pleasing character, and to those who 
have not tried the * Craven’ | tender the advice to do so without delay.’'"—(THE PRLICAN.) 


CF ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES, 
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